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NKNOWN. ResTLess. Restless Unknown. Haunting, 
Haunted. 

Loving with the love than which no man hath greater. 

But forgotten. Unknown Soldier. Symbol. . . 

Of the Great Seducer’s lust. 

I must be heard! I must be known! I must form my 
words 

With accents clear across the fitful flame of memory. 

I must be heard in my vigil of death. 


I stand the long watch, without relief. In Arlington 

I guard a shameful secret. Yet I know, as the poet 
knew, that 

Truth forever crushed cannot be. 

Truth cannot die. Shame cannot rest in peace. 

I am both, and I cannot sleep. 


To rest you laid me, you did say, 
And on me tributes shower. 
But ritual is an empty play, 
When strengthening Mars’ power, 


Grotesque deception here I see 

Which tranquilizes Guilt 

Take back your stones and Rosemary 
Tear down the shaft you built. 


’ 
( 4LEANSE YOUR CONSCIENCE! 
Admit 
that your greatest enemy is within you, 
that you are threatened to be encompassed 
not by hordes of outlanders, but 
by your sins, which search you out. 
Admit 
that your mortal adversaries are 
Greed, ethnocentric lust. 
Recapture 
the spirit of the Great Sacrificer 
Attack 
the enemies of Justice, Equality, Freedom 
(and give those words of beauty the breath of 
democratic life). 
Purge yourself 
of dualism in which you receive a noble creed . . . 





Restless Unknown 


and yet allow bigotry, racism, hatred and selfish- 
ness 
to rape my beloved land. 


I have watched you become powerful. I shall watch 
until 

You become understanding. When that day comes I 
shall rest. 

And I shall give the Garcian message to comrades who 
also lie uneasy 

In the thought that they have fought in vain. 

We lie in restless bivouac. they and I. 

Let us at long last rest. 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SoLpIER—known but to God. 
Ah—therein lies my power! I am known, you see, 
Where it most counts. 

I am known, and I know. 

Because I know I cannot rest until 

You also know. 


I cannot die. I tried— 

At Belleau Wood and in the Argonne, 
At Anzio and at the Bulge. 

I tried—at Iwo and Kwajalein and 
In the vastness of the Coral Sea 

I tried a thousand thousand times. 

I cannot die. 


Guard my sepulchre by night and day against 
intrusion— 

But your watch marches for the sightseer 

If you do not know what I know— 


that 
War begets War 
Hate begets Hate 
Peace begets Peace 
Love begets Love 
Yes, Like begets Like— 
And ever has, and ever shall. ... 


I tire. 
Only you can let me rest. 
—SAMUEL E. WITCHELL 









































Do Students Attend College To 
Work Or To Study? 

«It’s doubtless easier to take a snap- 
shot of “College Student Pushing Lawn- 
mower” than of “College Student Think- 
ing,” but actually the latter would better 
illustrate the purpose of a college. The 
last three articles about colleges that I 
remember having seen in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire told about work programs. These 
all sound very wholesome—but if work 
is the main thing a young person has to 
do, hadn’t he better get a full-time job 
and concentrate on it? 

I hope the day will come when Chris- 
tians will support their colleges adequate- 
ly enough that students can spend more 
time studying, and professors won’t have 
to worry about supplementing their sala- 
ries by working off-campus, as too many 
of them now do. 

The article about Dr. Lowry’s new 
book, The Mind’s Adventure, (‘““Education 
on Trial,” P.L., April 29) was a good 
antidote for over-glamorization of self- 
help programs. Our smaller Christian 
colleges are seen in their proper light 
when we remember that “it isn’t how 
much of a college the boy works his way 
through—it’s how much of the college 
works its way through the boy.” 

—Marion S. Hostetter. 


Fellow of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford, Conn, 


Uses for Surplus Food 

Your article, Potato Blues, in the April 1 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE stirred me deeply. 

A recent article in one of our leading 
periodicals, by a newspaper man, after he 
had visited some of the great fruit and 
vegetable ranches in California, stated 
that he had found many families abso- 
lutely destitute now that the seasonal 
crops have been gathered—who are living 
on flour mixed with grease and water, 
then fried. 

If it is impossible to send food across 
seas because of expense, why can’t some 
of the surplus food be sent to the needy 
in this country? Surely transportation 
would not be as costly as building new 
storage containers. 

—Mrs. G. C. Younc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


«I propose to the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A. that it initiate among Protestant, 
Catholic, and Hebrew churches of the 
country a non-profit corporation (similar 
to CARE, Inc.) for the production of 
foods, processed to special formulae from 
surplus foods purchased from the federal 
government. 

I propose that this non-profit corpora- 
tion contract with existing food processing 
companies to produce these special foods 
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in the off-production seasons of these 
companies. 

I propose that this corporation enter 
contractual relations with CARE, Inc. 
to distribute these foods all over the 
world wherever there is need, after pur- 
chasing them from the non-profit cor- 
poration. 

I propose that the churches of the land 
finance this enterprise by special appeals 
to individual congregations for donations 
to CARE, Inc. 

Such a plan requires no enactment of 
law for it to start. It involves the spiri- 
tual lift of self-sacrificing giving. It blunts 
the pointed finger of Communism at “Old 
Money Bags who wastes surplus food 
while millions starve.” It gives us indi- 
vidually a tool at hand with which to 
fight atheistic Communism at home and 
abroad. It lets the world see what God 
can do thru the hearts of his men. 
Nothing carries the word of God quite so 
well as a full bread basket. Let’s go into 
Macedonia and help also—you and me. 

—Wwm. SPENCER BowWEN. 


Elder, Westfield Presbyterian Church 
Westfield, N. J. 


Gargoyles and Bells 

«In your article (New Churches: Tradi- 
tional or Contemporary? P. L., April 15) 
you quote Dr. John Oliver Nelson as say- 
ing that we copy down to the last gar- 
goyle ancient elements in architecture. 

I have reviewed during the last two 
years more than 400 sets of blueprints of 
new Protestant churches, and there is not 
a single gargoyle among these nor among 
the other hundreds of plans I have re- 
viewed during the past twenty years. 

The statement quoted is quite unappre- 
ciative of the splendid work of many 
architects who are recognizing the func- 
tion of the exterior design of the House of 
God without using either the modern gas 
tank or slavishly copying ancient prece- 
dent. 

Also, you refer to a design among the 
illustrations accompanying the article as 
“functional.” I see nothing in this ex- 
terior design that relates it to religious 
expression. There is a bell hung on the 
front porch, but school houses, fire-houses, 
and farm houses have bells. 

—E. M. Conover, Director. 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture 
New York, N. ¥ 


Activated Christianity 
« The articles by Elton Trueblood are the 
most interesting ones I have read in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. They are thought- 
provoking and seem to join naturally with 
Paul Calvin Payne’s editorial, “Is the 
Church Losing Its Head?” (P.L., April 15). 
(Continued on page 34) 





Two sentences of rare simplicity 
preface the report of the American Bible 
Society to the 162nd General Assembly, 
now meeting in Cincinnati. The following 
three paragraphs are from the report. 

“The major work of the American Bible 
Society is done wherever the man with- 
out the Scriptures is met by the man with 
the Scriptures. That contact, and mak- 
ing it widespread, is the sole reason for 
the Society's existence. ...” 

“Although two large shipments of 
Scriptures in Russian have been for- 
warded to Russia since the close of the 
war, it was not possible to make further 
deliveries in 1949. The Society stands 
ready to supply the churches and the 
people of Russia with as many Russian 
Scriptures as they can use. ... The Ameri- 
can Bible Society and its friends continue 
to pray that it may be Bibles, not bombs 
that may be showered upon Russia, and 
Bibles, not bombs, be produced there in 
the days to come.” 

In the United States . . . “the dis- 
tribution was one of the largest in the So- 
ciety’s history—total of 4,727,626 vol- 
umes. To make the figures live, one 
must see a great company of consecrated 
men and women, with Christ in their 
hearts and the Scriptures in their hands, 
seeking out lonely and forgotten people— 
migrants, miners, ranchmen, prisoners, 
patients, orphans, the aged, immigrants. 
displaced persons; victims of fire, flood, 
tornado, and other disasters. Wherever 
in our great land people like these are 
found, thither with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility go the faithful distributors of 
the Book that brings restoration to the 
weary and bewildered soul.” 

—()— 

Let us thank God for the American 
Bible Society and the privilege of con- 
tributing to its support through the be- 
nevolence program of the Presbyterian 
Church. Let us rejoice that we are enabled 
to send the Book that brings restoration 
to the “bewildered soul.” Then in all hu- 
mility, let each of us acknowledge that 
the “bewildered soul” is not always a Rus- 
sian, a foreigner, or a victim of disaster. 
In the words of the Negro Spiritual, let 
each of us admit, “It’s me, it’s me, Oh 
Lord, standin’ in the need of prayer.” As 
with prayer, so with the Book. Let us 
never think that it’s a fine thing, not for 
me, but for brother, mother, father, sis- 
ter, or neighbor whether he live next 
door or is lying by the side of the Jericho 
road. Seeking answers to our bewilder- 
ment, are we not apt to turn first to the 
columnists and the radio commentators? 
Let us return to the Book, at least as 
often as we wish that other people would. 


—R. J. C. 
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Persistent Faith 


A NEWS ITEM reported that a prospec- 
tor had entered a deserted mine. 
Evidently the earlier prospector had sud- 
denly given up and gone to a more prom- 
ising field without exploding the last hole 
that he had drilled. Out of curiosity the 
new prospector put dynamite in the hole 
and discharged it. To his delight he found 
exposed a rich lode of ore. 

Perhaps we fail to reap the harvest of 
faith because we have given up too soon. 


Fan MUST BE PERSISTENT. Abraham 
went out “not knowing where he was to 
go.” He wandered here and there. He 
was without an heir. But he still held 
fast to the promise in faith. Jacob 
wrestled on and on in the night. - In his 
persistence he cried, “I will not let thee 
go, except thou bless me.” 

Moses was sent to deliver his people 
from Egypt’s bondage, but when Pharaoh 
only increased their burdens, he cried to 
God, “Why is it that thou hast sent me? 
Neither hast thou delivered thy people at 
all.” But after a long and discouraging 
struggle he led his people out of Egypt. 
Then at the Red Sea the people’s hearts 
melted. The whole undertaking seemed 
to be a disastrous failure. But God said, 
“Speak to the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.” Persistent faith was re- 
warded with deliverance. 

To Joshua who took up the discourag- 
ing task of leading a defeated people 
came the message, “Only be strong and 
very courageous.” Sometimes what God 
asks is sheer courage, but the courage of 
faith. 


Bunyan FELT that he was a failure. 
God’s cause was a lost cause. But after 
nourishment and rest he went on with re- 
newed strength. His was not a lost cause. 
There were seven thousand in Israel who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. He was 
at his task again. 

In the letters to the seven churches in 
Revelation we hear repeated again and 
again Christ’s challenge, “To him that 
conquers I will give.” It is little wonder 
that Paul wrote, “Therefore take the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.” Significantly he wrote 
to Timothy. “Fight the good fight of 
faith.” and in his last imprisonment he 
wrote again, “I have fought the good 


fight. I have finished the race, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown.” 





We need to remember what Paul wrote 
to the Christians of Galatia, “Let us not 
grow weary in well-doing, for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we do not lose 
heart.” This is the law of harvests. Sow- 
ing must be followed by waiting, and the 
waiting time perhaps used for cultivating. 
But the harvest does come. “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full grain in 
the ear.” When we invest our money we 
expect to wait for the interest to accrue or 
the dividends to be earned. Why, then. do 
we expect to receive the fruits of faith 
instantly? 

As Christians we are followers of him 
who practiced the persistence of faith. 
“who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the Cross, despising the shame. 
and is seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

Let us not be weary in well-doing. 


Prayer—Eternal God, who art ever 
faithful to thy promises, we thank thee 
that so often our lines have fallen in pleas- 
ant places. We thank thee for the com- 
forts and joys of life and for the satis- 
faction we find in the daily round of duty. 

We pray for thy grace when the path 
grows hard and life’s difficulties multi- 
ply, and we are tempted to doubt thy 
wisdom and thy love. 

In these times of testing grant us clear 
vision so that, in spite of all allurements, 
we may see the path of right. Quicken 
our consciences so that they may be 
trustworthy guides. Give us the courage 
to dare to follow the leading of thy Spirit. 
Assure us that the path of faith and faith- 
fulness is the path to victory; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Il Timothy 2:1-13. God's faithfulness 

Second Day: Genesis 22:1-18. Abraham's faith 
tested ; 

Third Day: Genesis 45:1-15. The mystery ol 
providence. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 5:15—6:1. 
couragement. 

Fifth Day: Exodus 14:10-16. Forward the only 
way. 

Sixth Day: I Kings 19:1-8. Strength for the 
journey. 
Seventh Day: 

faith. 
Eighth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. A call to courage. 
Ninth Day: Galatians 6:1-10. The law ol 
harvests. 
lrenth Day: Philemon 3:1-16. Pressing on. 
Eleventh Day: Revelation 3:7-13. To the con- 
queror. 

Iwelith Day: II Timothy 4:1-8. The fight and 
the crown. 
Thirteenth Day: 
faith. é 
Fourteenth Day: Hebrews 12:1-11. The fruits ol 

discipline. 


Tested by dis- 


Daniel 3:13-18. The answer ol 


Hebrews 11:32-40. Heroes of 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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TALK 








Continuing the panoramic 
view of the Church, this issue 
brings a resume of activities, 
during the past year and to 
come, from three Boards and 
agencies: “Basic Business of the 
Church” by the Reverend Gor- 
don W. Mattice, secretary of the 
Division of Church Relations. 
Board of Christian Education, 
(page 24); “Board of Pensions 
—tLast Year and Next” by Don- 
ald L. Hibbard, executive vice 
president of the Board (page 
26); and “How Can They Preach 
Except They Be Sent?” by the 
Reverend Jesse Hays Baird. 
chairman of the Council of The- 
ological Education (page 27). 


David Wesley Soper, who wrote 
“Bigots Are Bores” ( page 7) is chair- 
man of the Department of Religion 
at Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
A frequent contributor to religious 





publications, Dr. Soper has spent two 
summers since the war in Europe. 
studying, lecturing, and preaching, 
and while abroad interviewed no less 
than twenty-five prominent European 
religious leaders. 


The recent controversy over 
Hollywood morals leads the 
Reverend S. Franklin Mack to 
hold up for inspection the “oth- 
er side of the story”—the many 
fine Christians in filmland—in 
this issue’s “Worth Seeing and 
Hearing” (page 32). And an ex- 
cellent film for church showings 
receives a special preview in 
“Second Chance” (page 12). 
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THE COVER 

The tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington Cemetery serves to illus: 
trate the moving frontispiece — 
“Restless Unknown” by Samuel E. 
Witchell. 

“If some of the lines sound like 
those of a Presbyterian elder, and 
others like those of a Naval Reserve 
officer, and still others like those of 
a college professor and dean, no sur- 
prise is in order,” writes Mr. Witch- 
ell, who is an elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Pitman, New Jer- 
sey, and connected with the New 
Jersey State Teachers College. 

“But the lines in which I am most 
interested will reflect the hopes and 
fears of a father... . Restless Un- 
known should find sympathetic ears 
this Memorial Day.” 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

“So We Didn’t Get Divorced” 
is the provocative title of an ar- 
ticle to appear in the June 10 
issue. In it, the problems of 
modern marriage will receive 
personalized treatment, pointing 
up the role of the Church and 
the Christian approach _ to 
human relationships in shaping 
marriages that last. 

The next issue will carry 
prompt and extensive coverage 
of the General Assembly held 
in Cincinnati May 18-24. 

Focussing attention on the 
National Meeting of Presbyterian 
Women at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, June 13-19, Mrs. Stuart 
Sinclair will discuss the signifi- 
cance of the program theme, 
“Thine is the Power.” 

















Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 














Thoughts at Commencement 


A well known preacher has written a sermon on 
the theme “The Young Man in a Hurry,” from the text, 
“Run and speak to this young man.” Zechariah 2:4. 

This particular young man was engaged in an “un- 
youthful” activity, for he had his measuring rod and 
was preparing to build a wall around a dream. He was 
setting too small a limitation to his hopes, fencing in 
the future. It is usually the other way. Knowing too 
much about what can’t be done is a characteristic frailty 
of old age. Expecting too much too soon is one of the 
delightful “weaknesses” of youth. 

However, youth’s hurry about seeing things hap- 
pen has its drawbacks. When one demands that the 
world be set right at eight o’clock tomorrow morning, 
it is very disillusioning to wake up and find the same 
old world sinning the same old sins, at eight, nine, and 
even ten-thirty. 

This eagerness to have things happen right now can 
have adverse effects on long-range vision. 

It is important for the youth who are moving into 
the world from our schools and colleges, and also for 
those who are moving into the world without benefit of 


Area 


If the Church wants economical. efficient operation 
of its national agencies, area synods are what it takes 

Under the present pattern there are 276 presbyteries 
and forty synods, varying greatly in size. Every one of 
these has, according to the pattern, one or more com- 
mittees for the work carried by each agency. In Chris- 
tian Education alone, this means more than 1,500 com- 
mittees and subcommittees. National Missions has 
more than 600, including its committees on Evangelism. 
No agency has fewer than 300. 

The pattern itself is not fully maintained however. 
since three-fourths of the presbyteries do not have 
enough members to man the committees. As a result 
many vital activities of the Church are not represented 
at all in medium sized and small presbyteries. More- 
over, because of the cost of so many committee meet- 
ings most synods and presbyteries cannot convene them 
often enough even for marginal effectiveness. 

Executives of the Boards have hopefully tried to 
work out area service under the present setup, but the 
complicated clearances with these multitudes of com- 
mittees make such a plan unworkable. 

The answer is clearly that ten or twelve area synods, 
fairly comparable in size, should be constituted. The 


college diplomas, that they shall, without losing their 
sense of urgency, learn to cultivate the long-range 
point of view. 

The world may be about to blow up, but there is just 
a chance that it may still be here twenty years hence 
or even twenty hundred years hence, for there still is a 
God, and his name is not Nuclear Energy. 

For all the croaking of the frogs of doom that fills 
the air, this is, as a matter of fact, not a bad time to be 
alive. It is a very exciting time. It may not be a safe 
time. It may turn out not to be a comfortable time to 
be living. Anyone who “won't play” unless he can live 
in a safe, “comfie,” world is indeed “born out of 
season.” It is our exciting privilege to live in one of 
those rare, breath-taking moments in history when ev- 
ery human institution is in flux. Anything can happen; 
which means. by the grace of God, the right thing can 
happen, and we can help to make it happen. Mean- 
while, let youth take heart and plan for the long future, 
for, as the driving teacher told a pupil who was steering 
a wobbly course, “You'll drive straighter if you look 
farther down the road.” 


Synods 


Boards and agencies should clear with their respec- 
tive area committees and should provide staff for the 
area offices only. Additional staff for each area synod 
would be provided locally as needed and would not be 
budgeted by, or directly responsible to, the New York 
or Philadelphia offices. The area synod committees, to- 
gether with the area staff, should so far as possible op- 
erate those parts of the national program carried within 
their respective bounds. 

Such decentralization is also our best hope for 
steering the Church between the Scylla of undue con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few national of- 
ficers and the Charybdis of disintegration through in- 
adequate local autonomies. This could be accomplished 
by reserving suitable powers for the area synods and by 
delegating to the central national agencies such author- 
itv as would insure a uniform national policy. Admin- 
istration (operation, in other words) should so far as 
possible be local. Policy must be nationally achieved 
and nationally maintained. 

As our Church continues to grow through accessions 
to membership and merger with other communions, it 
is of utmost importance that we gear our thinking and 
our organization to these realities. 
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- By DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


T WAS NEVER EASY to be a complete 
Christian; certainly it has not become 


he 
easier in our time. If it requires years to 
master a decent minimum of Christian 


theology, it requires even longer to achieve 
Christian love. Hard as it is to grasp the 
i orthodoxy of the head, it is much, much 
“You can memorize the Apostles’ Creed harder to gain the orthodoxy of the heart. 
» a You can memorize the Apostles’ Creed 
in a few minutes; to possess the Apos- in a few minutes; to possess the Apostle’s 

P ‘ . “ charity will take a few years. 
tle & charity will take a few years. There are several verses in the New 
Testament that I cannot read without 
fear and trembling. The first that comes 
to mind pierces the armor of my self- 
esteem and discloses the censorious, criti- 
cal disposition, the uncharitableness of 
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tude, which, on so many occasions, have 
made me an unmerciful bigot even to my 
intimate friends. “Be ye kind, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another: even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Kindness, tenderness of heart, forgive- 
ness—on each of these points I confess 
myself unjustifiably “short of the glory” 
of true Christianity. Indeed, I may have 
been a better Christian in charity when 
I was a poorer Christian in creed. I 
squirm uncomfortably in the presence of 
this penetrating precept. I have the feel- 
ing that Christ is looking at me, seeing 
me as I am, and saying, “Your intellec- 
tual orthodoxy is splendid but your spir- 
itual unorthodoxy makes you an unprofit- 
able and an unacceptable servant. Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

The problem is not so simple as it 
seems. It is one thing to act with kind- 
ness and generosity in some isolated situ- 
ation; it is quite another to be kind in 
character. The modern world is some- 
times satisfied with the appearance of 
kindness; Christ is satisfied only with the 
inward reality. 

There is a special reason why it is not 
easy for the would-be Christian to be 
tender-hearted, forgiving, and uncritical— 
inwardly. A worldling may be indifferent 
to the follies and foibles of his fellows. 
A would-be Christian cannot be indiffer- 
ent; he is required to have a real concern 
for truth, yet at the same time to reserve 
judgment, to be charitable. The child of 
this world has merely to “keep his eye 
upon the doughnut, and not upon the 
hole,” to give his attention only to the 
good. The Christian cannot close his eyes 
to the painful reality of evil, yet he must 
give his love as unstintingly as though no 
evil existed. 

This two-sided problem is illustrated by 
three kinds of church folk. One group has 
solved the problem too simply; it has sur- 
rendered supinely to the world beyond the 
Church; it has given up the Sabbath, the 
Commandments, even a radical separate- 
ness in spirit from secular society. The 
compromiser gets along fine with society 
as it is, anywhere, anytime. But he will 
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not leave the world better than he found 
it. A second group within the Church has 
broken decisively with the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil. It is impeccably 
obedient to the letter of the Law. But it 
is censorious, proud, complacent; regu- 
larly and rigorously it condemns the out- 
side World and its inhabitants. The third 
group maintains a true membership in the 
Family of Christ, but, with Christ, looks 
with concern and compassion upon the 
indifferent World. Is it not our responsi- 
bility to be members of this third group, 
this Church within the Church? 

Another passage provides the would-be 


Christian with an abundance of mental 
anguish: “Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind; charity envieth not; charity 


vaunteth not. itself, is not puffed up; doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.” No modern may read 
those words slowly, thinking of his treat- 
ment of his children, his wife, his asso- 
ciates, without spiritual sorrow. 

To read those words thoughtfully is to 
pray: “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
And to add with earnestness: “God make 
me merciful.” How long can you suffer, 
and be kind inwardly? How easily are you 
provoked? How quickly do you look at 
the evil in others, and secretly rejoice 
that it is there? The evil in others gives 
us the pleasant feeling that we are better 
than we are. We exult inwardly and say: 
“Compared with my neighbors, I’m doing 
rather well.” The front page of the daily 
newspaper, with its half-dozen murders, 
makes most of us as self-righteous as the 
Pharisee who said: “God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men.” 


“Ve shall be judged” 


The New Testament seems designed to 
deflate the ego. to remind one of his cen- 
sorious, suspicious, mean, and unmerciful 
mind. How about these words from the 
Sermon on the Mount? “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ve shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. And why behold- 
est thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? ... Not everyone that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The thought that I shall receive the 
same kind of judgment that I have given, 
severe, stern, unbending, gives me inward 
alarm. “They shall receive judgment 
without mercy who have given judgment 
without mercy.” We ought not to cry too 
loudly for justice—we might get it. As 
generously as we have overlooked our 
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neighbor’s sins, God will overlook our sins. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” In the Day when we shall 
need an abundance of mercy, will the Lord 
enquire: “When and where were you 
merciful?” 

Pious people often respond: “Christ 
surely could not have meant what he said. 
Of course we are to judge the ungodly; 
how else shall we separate ourselves from 
them?” But another Christian doctrine 
declares that God is not dead; he will 
measure out the judgment that is due. 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord; therefore, if thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him.” Only God can judge ac- 
curately the state of the soul. While we 
are to be separate from the world in god- 
liness and charity, we are not to go out 
of the world; we are rather to remain 
within it, to transfigure darkness and 
tragedy wherever we find them, to shed 
the Light of the Lord upon our own street. 

In our communities do we not normally 
separate the respectable from the unre- 
spectable people? The respectable people 
go to Church, the unrespectable to the 
taverns. But who made us judges over 
our fellowmen after this fashion? Could 
we not use more of the joviality and 
friendliness of the tavern in our churches? 
Could not the tavern use more of the joy 
of beatitude and less of the joy of the 
bottle? If we want to live in the King- 
dom of heaven, we will have to give up 
the luxury of censoriousness while we 
make our earthly pilgrimage. We cannot 
afford it. We will have to train our minds 
to reserve judgment. The Lord will thrust 
ultimate, moral, and spiritual decisions 
upon us all in due time. Let us not run 
to meet the hour of judgment. It will 
come quickly enough. 

One reason we are not to judge our 
neighbor but leave that difficult labor to 
the judges and juries of the courts, and 
to God, is that our judgment is unneces- 
sary. What men are, they are, without 
our judgment. When we judge our neigh- 
bors, nothing is altered except our natures, 
and they are altered in the direction of 
evil. 


“So much is he” 


St. Francis would not allow his disciples 
to judge their fellowmen on any account, 
but said: “As much as a man is in the 
sight of God, so much is he, and no more.” 
For Heaven's sake, and our own, let us 
develop the habit of reserving judgment. 
Like any other skill, it can be learned 
with patience. When someone asks sin- 
cerely for our estimate of his mistakes, 
that will be time enough to point out 
humbly where he, and we, have failed. 

There is still another scripture which 
sets the conscience quivering. Every 
would-be Christian might well read these 
words once each day, and examine him- 
self in their light. Where he has failed, 





Bigets are Beres 


let him try again. “The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. There’s Paul’s check list of neces- 
sary Christian virtues. Take a pencil and 
mark your areas of defeat: love, joy. I 
usually stop at that point. St. Francis 
lived joyfully. A great Christian hymn 
commands: “Him serve with mirth!” 
Sourpuss religion is simply false religion: 
it is stoicism, not Christianity. There’s a 
singing gladness in true religion. 

Peace, longsuffering. There I have to 
stop again. The Christian should go the 
second mile; I seldom reach the end of 
the first. The times when I have been 
patient in suffering, if laid end to end, 
would reach nowhere at all. 

The Apostle to the Gentiles was a little 
hard on us, don’t you think? He might 
have stopped with longsuffering; we would 
have felt badly enough. But he added: 
gentleness. The original meaning of the 
word “gentleman” was the literal one; 
today the word seems to mean a man with 
an abnormally large bank account and an 
arrogance to match. 


“The earth is the Lord’s”’ 


And the Apostle wrote: goodness. We 
may have spent long hours learning to be 
good golfers, or good bridgeplayers. Why 
not spend as many hours learning simply 
to be good, praying for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit? A man once asked, with a sneer 
in his voice, “Who wants to be righteous?” 
But C. S. Lewis has confessed that, long 
before he emerged from complacent athe- 
ism, the foundation for faith was laid 
when George Macdonald’s books taught 
him the perfect beauty of goodness. 

Gentleness, goodness, faith. Faith that 
good must triumph in the long run, for 
“the earth is the Lord’s”; faith that evil 
is inherently weaker than good. 

Meekness. It may be easier for the 
poor to be meek. All their lives they are 
kept busy saying, “Sir!” to men of 
wealth and power. But, according to the 
Law of Christ, even the rich are to be 
poor in spirit. Let insults, spoken or im- 
plied, go with the wind. The man who has 
insulted us is probably a better man than 
his words suggest. And if he is worse than 
his words, God is his judge. 

To be charitable in spirit we will need 
divine help, for self-love is more natural to 
us. To receive divine help we have merely 
to ask for it. 

Meekness, temperance. Self-govern- 
ment. Is not this the lost virtue? He that 
governs his own spirit is better than he 
that governs a city. He that ruleth him- 
self shall never be a slave. 

Do we take pride in an orthodox head? 
Well and good. Is it not high time to 
graduate from the kindergarten, to seek 
the orthodox heart? As Dostoyevsky put 
it: “The orthodox heart will understand 
all.” 
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THE CHINESE CHRIGT 


By STANTON LAUTENSCHLAGER 


O OF OUR GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS 
is called The Chinese Christ. The 
title of this article may seem blasphemous, 
but it is not. The story comes out of the 
island of Formosa, which world-shaking 
events have brought again into the head- 
lines. Recently, when I was in Formosa, 
I saw the grave of “the Chinese Christ” 
and the temple dedicated to him. 

Today, Formosa is inhabited by some 
six million Chinese, who live in the val- 
leys, and several hundred thousand semi- 
civilized aborigines, who live in the moun- 
tains. Recently, when Chiang Kai-shek’s 
officials from the mainland took over For- 
mosa, these hill people sent them a 
“friendly” warning. Their message of 
welcome said, “If you come as friends, 
we will kill a wild pig and give you a 
feast, but if you come as enemies, we will 
send you home without your heads.” 

Several centuries ago, these wild hill- 
people still hunted heads to perform their 
religious rites of human sacrifice. They 
never killed their own people. They al- 
ways collected the heads of the Chinese 
in the valleys. A noble-minded Chinese, 
Wu Feng, decided to be a missionary. He 
knew nothing about the Hebrew-Christian 
God, but he did know the sacredness of 
human life and the Confucian moral law. 
He went up into the mountains and taught 
the head-hunters that human sacrifices 
were murder. 


7 
W u Fence lived with the hill-people for 
a year. He taught them the sacred- 
ness of all human life; all men, he told 
them, were brothers. When the time for 
the human sacrifices drew near, the head- 
hunters called on Wu Feng and expressed 
sincere sorrow that they had to disobey 
him. They said, “If we give up human 
sacrifices, our crops won’t grow and our 
children will die. It is our religion, and 
we dare not incur the anger of our gods.” 

When Wu Feng saw that he could not 
persuade them by argument, he asked, “Is 
it not enough to kill one man?” They 
answered that perhaps one man would be 
enough. Then he made them promise to 
kill only one man, only the one he would 
prepare for them. He told them, “To- 


morrow you will see a man wearing a 
yellow gown, walking down in the valley 
near a tree. Kill only him. He is the 
one I will have prepared for you.” 

That night the hill-people debated. 
Some said he would not prepare anyone 
because he did not believe in killing. 
Others said he would surely prepare some- 
one because he wouldn’t tell a lie. The 
next day they filed down into the valley, 
with their spears, and sure enough, near 
the tree was a man wearing a yellow 
gown, walking slowly away from them. 
It was the man Wu Feng had prepared 
for them. They rushed up and threw 
their spears into him. 

Then they saw they had killed their 
teacher. Wu Feng had prepared himself. 
They carried him up into the hills. They 
called the tribes together. They swore 
an oath never to kill anyone for human 
sacrifice again. They said, “Now we know 
that the love of man is greater than the 
anger of the gods.” They built a tem- 
ple and dedicated it to Wu Feng. Over 
the temple gates are the words, “Though 
he were dead a thousand years, he yet 
lives.” 


Oxce In CunA, I told this story in a 
sermon. After the sermon, I was intro- 
duced to a missionary lady from For- 
mosa. I asked her whether it was a true 
story or just a myth. She answered, “It 
is a true story. I wrote a book about it 
called The Chinese Christ.” 

Last winter I went to visit the grave 
of Wu Feng and to see the temple dedi- 
cated to him. I saw the valley and the 
tree where they threw the spear into him. 
I saw the little temple, clean and spot- 
less, without idols, dedicated to him. 
Nearby a natural oval slab of stone, some 
four feet high, marked his grave. On it 
were carved the impressive words, “This 
is where the great man, Wu Feng, solved 
his dilemma (overcame his difficulty) by 
dying.” I took off my hat and stood in 
silence, praying that the spirit of Wu 
Feng might solve all our dilemmas and 
conquer all our difficulties, because it was 
the spirit of the Cross. 
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taught us to pray is life’s supreme spiritual goal.” 
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r WAS AT A LUNCHEON that the incident took place. 

A number of clergymen had been invited by cap- 
tains of industry to discuss, across the table, what the 
man in the pulpit could do to create good will in the 
industrial order and to reconcile capital and labor. I 
sat next to one of the top men in the automotive in- 
dustry. In the course of the friendly conversation with 
him about the issue of the day, I suggested in a some- 
what casual manner that Christian principles could be 
put to work in the industrial order with excellent re- 
sults. He snorted, “Parson, you have to be practical.” 
I imagine that he staged a mental walk-out on me at 
that point, but what he said set me to thinking. 

Apparently most industrialists, and laborers too, 
seem to think that Christianity may be a good religion, 
but that it is impracticable in the economic world. How- 
ever, before bowing Christianity out, quickly make an 
appraisal of the situation in the world as it obtains now. 
Have there ever been so many sore spots, tension points, 
so much bitterness, such growing complexities, such 
anarchy, and such a resort to violence? On the basis 
of consequences, one might assume logically that the 
present bases of our economic order are far from 
satisfactory. 


leas 1EVE that in Christ a person and a program came 
together by which idealism becomes realism. In the 
Kingdom of God, about which Christ spoke more fre- 
quently than any other subject. universal moral law 


becomes visible reality. The Kingdom is real, it is 
here, it will work if given a chance. The world is 
wrong, the Kingdom will set it right. It is God’s de- 
sign for man’s disorder. I do not know exactly how all 
the laws of the Kingdom will fit into a given situation, 
but I do believe that the laws of the Kingdom repre- 
sent the only workable solution to our social situation. 


rr 

= CENTER AND THE CIRCUMFERENCE of all Christ 
taught is the Kingdom of God. It is the orbit around 
which all his other teaching moves. It was the deepest 
passion and dearest dream of his life. He did not invent 
the term. It came out of the Old Testament, but the 
New Testament is full of it. Christ had in mind the 
reign of God in human hearts and in the social order. 
It is the single, basic, comprehensive master-concept 
which gathers up everything in it and gives it all re- 
demption. By parable, metaphor, simile, contrast, and 
exposition, Christ presented this all-inclusive frame of 
reference for thinking and living. The phrase is well- 
nigh inexhaustible. In the Lord’s Prayer is found the 
simplest and most comprehensive definition of it. “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” It means an order of things in which the will 
of God is supreme. The Kingdom idea is the Christian 
issue in the social struggle. 

The Church is an indispensable expression of the 
Christian religion. It is an integral and vital part of our 
faith. In its largest significance, the Church is the 
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whole company of regenerate persons, in all ages, in 
heaven and on earth. Jesus Christ founded it, believes 
in it, attends it, heads it, loves it, and died for it. It 
was designed to be the pillar and ground of truth, to 
be the extension of the Incarnation, to serve as the 
means by which the Kingdom is to become real. The 
Church is a divine organism composed of the whole 
company of the redeemed. 


ryy 

Lie KinGpom is a larger term than the Church and 
includes it. Behind, above, within, beyond, the Church 
lies the Kingdom which transcends natural law, socio- 
legical law, political law, physical law. The Kingdom 
is the expression of God’s will in history. Its laws are 
not only written in the Bible, but in the tissues, nerves. 
blood, and organs of the body, in the structure of the 
universe, and in the process of history. It involves the 
final triumph of truth. 

The question often arises: Is the Kingdom here. will 
it work? Or is it only a utopian dream far-removed 
from the two-fisted facts of life? It may work in an- 
other world, but will it work here? Is it God’s design 
for his world, and will everything else fail that dis- 
regards its principles? Do Kingdom laws underlie the 
laws of all being? Can you violate the law of love any 
more than you can violate the law of gravity without 
getting hurt? The truth of the Kingdom is vindicated 
by the collapse of the order which violates its basic 
laws. In a moral sense. we discover that you cannot 
live against the laws of life and get away with it. Christ 
is God of creation, head of the Church, center of all 
unity, source of all energy, and king of the Kingdom. 
He touches life at every point. 


ie 
Sucx A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPTION as the Kingdom 
involves at least four things: 

a) The Kingdom is composed of twice-born men. 
Christ revealed this imperative to Nicodemus. The 
necessity for a fundamental change within man lies in 


sin. Sin’s grip on a man is so strong and has so deeply 


infected his nature that only the regenerating power oi 
God can free a man from it. The new birth marks the 
creation of a new personality. As an inner dynamic, it 
touches the springs of action. Something must happen 
on the inside. The Kingdom is within you. The late 
Archbishop Temple stated this conviction in these 
words: “If we must choose between Christianizing men 


and Christianizing the social order, we must choose 
the former. But there is no such antithesis.” 

b) The coming of the Kingdom involves the surrender 
of the heart to Jesus Christ. Man must come to terms 
with Christ. There is a fundamental choice by which 
the ultimate allegiance of every soul is tested. Because 
the Kingdom is the essence of the will of God, the com- 
ing of the Kingdom requires whole-souled surrender 
to him. We are to serve the Christ with every breath of 
our body and every beat of our heart. 

c) The Kingdom of God involves an earnest applica- 
tion of the laws of the Kingdom and the spirit of Christ 
to every area of human life. No man can be a Chris- 
tian in individual life and a pagan in all other rela- 
tionships. It is in his relationships that his inner spirit 
finds expression. “If a man says he loves God and 
hates his brother. he is a liar.” Love must prevail in 
the large and inclusive terms of Christian brotherhood 
in the home, office, school, factory, bank, church, na- 
tion. and the world. The Kingdom of God is not com- 
plete until the Holy Spirit is in universal control. 

d) The Kingdom involves a spiritual interpretation of 
life. The early disciples thought of Christ’s triumph 
in material terms. The Kingdom of God differed from 
other earthly kingdoms only in a greater degree of 
glory. The Kingdom for which Christ taught us to pray 
is life’s supreme spiritual goal. We face now in the 
world the question whether we shall have a secular. 
naturalistic, materialistic interpretation to life or wheth- 
er we shall have a Christian life and world-view. For 
of him, through him, and unto him are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. In Christ and the 
Kingdom, everything in the universe coheres. 


Tee Kincpom is in process of vindication today. It is 
the goal toward which creation moves. At its head is 
the Christ who cannot ultimately be defeated. The 
growing power of the Kingdom is one of the signs of 
hope in this century of despair. We may cast our 
feeble strength against the Kingdom or we may give 
ourselves to its fulfillment. On our choice hangs our 
destiny. 

It was the king of the Kingdom who said it, and 
depend you on it, he knows the laws by which his 
happy subjects win their victories and wear their 
crowns: The time is fulfilled, the Kingdom of God is 
at hand, repent ye and believe the Gospel. 
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Second 
Chance 


Protestant Film Commission has produced 
a new picture showing that the Church 


makes a difference in modern marriage. 
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| preg SEPTEMBER Ist, Presbvte- 
rians will have an opportunity to see 
in their churches something new and dif- 
ferent in a church film. Second Chuaizice is 
a feature-length picture dealing with the 
cause and cure of spiritual anemia among 
Christians. The uniqueness of the film 
lies in its analysis of the problem. No 
major disaffection is shown, but only a 
gradually increasing preoccupation with 
the details of living and “getting ahead.” 
The film’s showing in the churches will 
coincide with the second year of emphasis 
on Planned Education, culminating in 
mid-November in the Every Member 
Canvass. 

Second Chance was made in Hollywood 
at Nassour Studios by a production unit 
of the Protestant Film Commission, the 
Congregational-Christian and the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Churches cooperating 
in the production. As director of the 
Division of Audio Visual Education and 
Evangelism of The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and a contributor to PRESBYTERIAN 





Told that she is incurably ill, Emily Dean (Ruth Warrick) recalls her married life. In a flashback, the film shows her 
happy courtship thirty years ago with Ed (John Hubbard) when they walked through the park and sat together on a park bench. 
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LIFE (see page 32), S. Franklin Mack 
served as associate producer for the film. 

The film is based on a story by Faith 
Baldwin which appeared in Woman’s Day 
and was adapted for the screen by Robert 
Presnell, Sr. Ruth Warrick, John Hub- 
bard, and Hugh Beaumont are starred in 
the leading roles. All three are required 
to age thirty years in the picture. For 
Miss Warrick this involved thirty-one 
wardrobe changes. Her portrayal of Emily 
Dean is outstanding. She regards it as the 
best performance of her stage and screen 
career. The film itself has been acclaimed 
the best church film so far produced. 


Flashback 


On her way home from the doctor’s 
office, Emily Dean pauses to rest in the 
park. She has just been told that she is 
incurably ill and has but a short time to 
live. A young couple on a bench nearby 
reminds her of the days when she and Ed 
strolled, hand in hand, through this same 
park. She remembers their first home, 
their activity in the church, the coming 








of Dick and Jimmy. She remembers, too, 
their struggles to make ends meet. Those 
were good days, full of promise. 

In the early days of their marriage, the 
Deans were never too busy to give time 
to the church—in fact, they regarded 
service to others as an essential element 
in keeping their happiness intact. Along 
with other young couples in the church, 
they participated in calling on the inactive 
members of the church; on one such 
occasion, their sincerity and good intent 
proved highly disturbing to an older 
couple whose church connection had been 
allowed to lapse into indifference. 

To them, Emily had said, ‘““What we are 
trying to say ... it isn’t that the Church 
needs us... it’s that we need the Church. 
It has made a lot of difference to Ed and 
me to put the Church at the center of our 
lives and to join with others who are try- 
ing to do the same thing. We think we 
have found something. We want to keep 
it, and we want others to have it, too.” 

To which the older couple only replies 
evasively, “We'll talk it over, and see 




















what we can do. We'll let you know.” 

But after Dickie and later Jimmy are 
born, Emily begins to find excuses for 
slacking up on her outside activities— 
“T’ve got my hands full right now—I 
don’t know how I can find the time.” Ed 
begins figuring ways to get ahead, and it 
gradually seems more important to them 
to know the right people and to have 
membership in the golf club than to help 
out in the neighborhood community house. 


Excluding the important 


As she sits on the park bench looking 
back on the years that are gone, Emily 
sees with a new clarity another side of 
the picture. She sees herself becoming 
more and more involved in the details of 
everyday living to the exclusion of things 
that once seemed of first importance. She 
sees herself and Ed becoming obsessed 
with the climb to success, and with mak- 
ing their home an impressive showcase. 
The boys’ interests take second place to 
keeping up appearances. 

The war changes their outlook some- 














At the time their first child, Dickie, is baptized, their lives motion leads to entertaining the “right people,” and they 
are full and unselfish. But soon ambition for Ed’s pro- have no time for helping out in the church and community. 
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what but only to the point of making 
room for the correct wartime community 
projects. When the war deals them a 
tragic blow, Emily’s reaction is: “How 
could God do this to us—how could he?” 

Their second son, now grown, leaves 
home to take a job and marries a girl his 
parents haven’t met. Emily takes a typi- 
cally self-centered position: she resents 
“that that girl” and resents Jimmy’s 
marrying someone they don’t know. She 
is appalled when Ed says to her, “Listen, 
Emily . whether you know it or not, 
you've gotten to be pretty dictatorial in 
these past years. You drove your son 
away from this house to begin with, and 
you'll never get him back if you go on 
like this. You're just so wrapped up in 
yourself and your home that you just 
can’t see anything beyond it.” 


Identical words 


But the disruption between them does 
not come to a head until the night a young 
couple from the church comes to call. In 
almost the identical words that Emily and 


Ed had used in their church calls of many 
vears ago, the young couple pleads with 
them earnestly to recognize the need for 
Christ in their lives. Like an echo of the 
answer they had received, Emily puts 
the young people off with “We'll have to 
talk it over.” 

After they had gone. Ed says to her. 

Your Christianity’s very convenient. 
You get it out like a guest towel when 
somebody comes—then you fold it up and 
put it away on the shelf.” 

“How can you say those things to me?” 
retorts Emily. “Do you think you've been 
any better? I've raised our two children 

taken care of your home. . 

cooked . . washed . . 
entertained . . . all so you could be presi- 
dent of a piggy bank, and what did you 
ever do to help? not one thing. . 
you were too busy.” 

Their mutual despair is voiced in Ed’s 
reply: 

“Oh, Em, what’s happened to us any- 
way?” 

In the end, Emily recognizes herself for 


. cleaned 
ironed... 








what she has become: a frustrated, seltish, 
unhappy person. The resolution of their 
dilemma completes the story. 


Commentary on today 


The Faith Baldwin theme. ably adapted 
by Mr. Presnell, is a candid commentary 
on American living today, with its em- 
phasis on material success and personal 
achievement. It is also a commentary on 
modern marriage; under the microscopi 
focus of the film treatment, it | becomes 
apparent that a church relationship js 
not only a “nice thing to have” in build- 
ing a life in the community, but that it 
lends an inner strength to marriage with 
out which the central core is apt to dis 
integrate and disappear. 

Inevitably, the film scores a direct hit 
on that part of a person’s spiritual anat 
omy generally referred to as “where a 
man lives’—those given to entertaining 
a Vague uneasiness as to whether the 
course of his or her life is entirely satis- 
factory will find themselves asking: “Will 
I be given a second chance?” 





An over-zealous house-keeper, Emily fails to enjoy children. 


Coldly Emily refuses to accept Jimmy’s wife (Elly Marshall). 
Emily’s domineering attitude drives the couple from her home. 





Jimmy (David Holt) leaves home, later phones he is married. 








. . . had 
After a bitter clash, Ed asks, “What has happened to us, Em? 
Answer to this crucial question is the theme of the film. 
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162nd General Assembly: 


“A New Devotion” 


A call to American Protestants to dedi- 
cate themselves to Christ and to take ad- 
vantage of their great Christian potential 
to combat growing evil and “lead the peo- 
ple of this land in one of the great reli- 
gious movements of all time” was given 
last week by Dr. Clifford Edward Barbour, 
retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Stocky, tanned Dr. Barbour was speak- 
ing to hundreds of Presbyterians who 
crowded into Cincinnati’s squat, gray- 
stone Taft Auditorium for the opening of 
the Presbyterian Church’s 162nd General 
Assembly Thursday, May 18. The Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, pastor was preaching the 
traditional Moderator’s sermon at the 
Communion service which opened the 
week-long annual Church meeting. 

Dr. Barbour, contrasting the grow- 
ing strength of the Protestant Church, and 
of the Presbyterian Church, with the 
startling increases in crime, alcoholic con- 
sumption, and illegitimacy during the past 
decade, declared, “Religion is a matter of 
public interest in a way undreamed of a 
generation ago. The trend to recog- 
nizing the basic need of religion to the 
redemption of the human soul and to 
the solution of the problems of our so- 
ciety is a hopeful sign. 

“Is the Church ready to combat the 
trend to evil and to guide the trend to 
God? In a day when the opponents of 
the Church decry its influence and be- 
little its importance, I claim that the 
Church is at the best peak of efficiency 
it has displayed probably in a century. 
The Church is ready. .. . 

“If the Church is ready, why then this 
appalling and blatant increase in the 
works of evil among us? If the Church 
is ready, why then has it not been more 
successful in bringing the people of our 
country and of our world into the fel- 
lowship of Christ? 

“There are two things needful. We 
need the driving sense of urgency that 
motivated the apostles. What we 
need is not new plans and programs in our 
social order but new life. Civilized man 
must become a spiritual man. He must be 
guided by spiritual ends in his living and 
motivated by spiritual power toward the 
achievement of those ends. 

“Here is the Church ready for such a 
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task in a way it hasn’t been ready for gen- 
erations, but it has yet to be markedly 
successful. .. . We are a new and well 
engineered model just off the production 
line with a tank full of high octane gaso- 
line—but—no spark. 

“What can spark us? A new devotion 
to our Lord Christ. We need to get back 
on our knees. .. . God can take us and 
use us to bring Christ’s Kingdom in—but 
not without Christ. And we can’t have 
Christ until Christ has us.” 

The General Assembly had begun. 





t 7 
Overture Bulletin 

According to latest figures avail- 
able before General Assembly, one 
of the three proposed changes in 
the structure of the Presbyterian 
Church has been voted by the pres- 
byteries. Overture A, giving the 
General Assembly power to rearrange 
synod boundaries, was adopted by 
the presbyteries. Overture B,. enlarg- 
ing the scope of the General Council, 
was not adopted. Overture C, pro- 
viding for a Permanent Nominating 
Committee for the General Assem- 
bly, was in question, but probably 
was not adopted. The votes were— 
Overture A: for, 145; against, 70; 
Overture B: for, 100; against, 135; 
Overture C: for, 105; against. 125. 
Majority vote of the Church’s 267 
presbyteries decides the outcome of 


- 


overtures. 











‘irst DP Goal Reached: 
Plans Made for Second 

For the past year, the Presbyterian 
Church has been engaged in one of the 
most heart-warming and important drives 
in its history—the securing of new homes 
for Europe’s displaced persons. 

The Church, in the form of hundreds 
of local congregations and thousands of 
responsible American Christians, has been 
working week after week to see that at 
least 2,000 of these DP families and in- 
dividuals would reach the U.S. safely. 
The job hasn't been easy—the Church got 
a late start in its assurance gathering, 
and the unwarranted delay by the U.S. in 
bringing DPs to this country has been 
deeply discouraging to the Presbyterians 


who did their part and still haven’t seen 


or heard from their families. In addi- 
tion, passage of the new DP bill by Con- 
gress (P. L., Apr. 29) will allow at least 
125,000 more DP’s to enter the country. 
Since more than a thousand of this group 
are Hungarian Presbyterians, the Church’s 
responsibility is still evident. 

But all the DP news isn’t discour- 
aging. The Church has passed its first 
great goal and is taking steps to strength- 
en its DP work and prepare for the re- 
ception of even more families when the 
new bill is passed. 

The big day was April 27. At 11:10 
A.M. in the Church DP committee head- 
quarters in New York, Presbyterian DP 
assurance number 2,000 was received. The 
sponsor was Mr. Oscar Harmas of the 
Fairmount Presbyterian Church in Cleve- 
land Heights. Ohio. Because of people 
like Mr. Harmas and Fairmount Church's 
DP committee chairman, Mrs. J. H. Mor- 
ris, the Ohio congregation has now sent 
in twelve assurances. 

Although only about 150 of the 2,000 
Presbyterian assurances had been filled 
as of May 1, the outlook is better this 
month. Dr. Charles T. Leber, Church 
Foreign Missions leader who returned 
from Europe this month after a thorough 
study of the DP situation, reported from 
Germany that each one of the Church 
assurances is being processed, and that 
the 1,850-odd families are in the DP 
“pipeline” to the U.S. Dr. Leber pointed 
out that every displaced person has to go 
through twenty-five different steps before 
reaching a home in the U.S. 

Dr. Leber stated, “If a displaced per- 
son should pass through the U.S. pipe- 
line without a hitch, it takes from four 
to six months. Any hitch means months 
longer. And there are twenty-five chances 
for a hitch to hold him back.” He said, 
however, that “We have every reason to 
believe that many more of our Presby- 
terian assurances will be reaching the 
end of the pipeline soon. We have spent 
hours following through this process, go- 
ing over files, studying charts, asking for 
facts. and making suggestions. . .. We 
have seen the procedure at work and are 
confident results will be forthcoming rela- 
tively soon to encourage the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.” 

Dr. Leher’s hope was shared by Dr. 
Harold Henderson, secretary of the 
Church DP committee. Dr. Henderson 
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said this month that the United States 
DP Commission had advised the Church 
committee that things would “open up” 


manis, went with his wife and two chil- 
dren to Perry, New York. The family’s 
sponsors were Mr. and Mrs. Irus Pat- 
tridge of Perry’s Brick Presbyterian 
Church. The Brick Church, with 300-odd 
members, has sent in five assurances. 


to ask the Church to raise its DP goal 
from 2,000 assurances to 3,000 assurances 
in order to take care of the 1,000 or more 
Hungarian Presbyterians who will be in- 
cluded under the new act. Dr. Henderson 
will probably leave for Germany at the 


in May. He added that he expected at 
least 100 families to come this moh for 
Presbyterian assurance-givers. And on 
May 14, the transport, General Ballou, 
delivered the 
shores. The DP, Mr. Bernhards Eper- 


150.000th DP to U.S. 


On May 11, the Church DP committee 
took two important steps to help speed 
Presbyterian DPs through the “pipeline” 
and to make ready for the additional refu- 
gees that will come to the U.S. under the 


liberalized DP bill. The group decided 


States as soon as possible. 
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© United Nations Report* 


Small Vessel on a Stormy Sea 


— YEARS AGO, on April 25, 1945, delegates of forty-six 
nations met at San Francisco to frame the Charter of 
the United Nations and “make certain,” as President Tru- 
man put it, “that another war will be impossible.” 

Today there is a strong temptation to react with cyni- 
cism to their lofty aspirations. Words which rang with 
courage and resolution in 1945 sound hollow now if read 
against a background of the day’s blacker headlines. 

“We must build a new world—a far better world,” said 
the President. 

“We must not hesitate to delegate a part of our sover- 
eignty to the new international organization,” said the 
Chinese representative. 

“It is especially in our country of the Soviet,” said 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, “that the people are devoted 
with all their hearts to the cause of the establishment of 
a durable general peace.” 

As they were speaking, Russian and American soldiers 
were nearing a junction at Torgau, other GIs were inching 
their way across Okinawa, and the first combat atom bomb 
was still three months off. 

“We are all now one another's neighbors,” said Anthony 
Eden. “Either together we must find some means of order- 
ing our relations with justice and fair dealing . . . or we 
shall soon head for another world conflict which this time 
must bring utter destruction of civilization in its trail. 
. . . The work which we are starting on here . . . may be 
the world’s last chance.” 

Today, five years later, the organization set up at San 
Francisco is a small but sturdy sailing vessel tossed by a 
noreast gale, its mains'] rent in two, with waves sweeping its 
decks from stem to stern. 

Its troubles are twofold. The designers built a sloop when 
they should have built an ocean liner. And the weather has 
been atrocious. 

It is not true to say the UN has failed. Even in the 
political sphere it has prevented, stopped. or moderated 
wars in Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir, Korea, and perhaps 
Iran. It helped lift the blockade of Berlin. 

And this is only part of the story. In a hundred and 
one undramatic ways, UN organs in obscure corners of the 
globe are building the foundations for a better world day 
after tomorrow. The UN has fed more than 7,000,000 
hungry children. It has lifted educational standards, helped 
stabilize currencies, made world airways safer, befriended 
$75,000 homeless war refugees. 

By proclaiming a universal bill of rights for mankind, 
the UN has set a standard toward which oppressed peoples 
everywhere can strive. Many colonial peoples—indeed. 
some 600,000,000 of them—have attained freedom during 


this period of growing world respect for human rights. 
Since World War II, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Ceylon, Hashemite Jordan, Israel, and South 
Korea have won self-rule. and their people comprise one- 
quarter of the world’s population. 

Nor is this all. The ideal of world government is far off, 
but the major stumbling block in its path—national sov- 
ereignty—is losing some of its automatic acceptance. The 
World Court is making initial strides toward a rule of law. 
Recently the very fact that a case was on its docket led 
Egypt to take steps which satisfied French complaints, and 
the court scored a victory without hearing a word of 
argument. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz has remarked that the 
$134,000,000 the United States spent on the United 
Nations in 1949 brought more peace than the 100 times 
that amount which it spent on its armaments budget. 

“The world expected too much of the UN,” he said, 
“T think it was oversold at the beginning. I think it is 
being undersold now.” 


A LL THIS, however, is overshadowed by the more imme- 
diate, more dramatic and dramatized “cold war,” with its 
atomic and bacteriological overtones. It has become fash- 
ionable to speak of the East-West diplomatic conflict as the 
“reality” of world affairs and the UN as a well-meaning 
but impotent ideal. 

It is from this approach that the cynicism sets in and 
the brave words of 1945 sound hollow. Yet in a deeper 
sense the ideal of brotherhood, of one world, has not been 
discredited in the least. It has merely been made more 
urgent. 

A sixteen-year-old schoolgirl from Chicago hinted at the 
basic fact. Speaking as one member of a radio forum she 
said the UN would meet its challenge “because the only 
thing that can save the world is spirituality.” On a different 
occasion, Secretary-General Trygve Lie traced five years 
of UN progress and said it reflected more accurately 
“the most fundamental forces actually at work” than did 
“any of the slogans of the ‘cold war.’ ” 

“These fundamental forces,” this “spirituality,” were re- 
ferred to many centuries ago by the prophet Isaiah as 
“the mountain of the Lord’s house” to which eventually all 
nations should repair, there to learn of “His ways” and 
“walk in His paths.” The promise was that in that day the 
Lord should “judge among the nations” and “rebuke many 
people.” “And they shall beat their swords into plowshares. 
and their spears into pruninghooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” —WILLIAM R. FRYE 


*Reprinted with permission from the Christian Science Monitor, April 25, 1950. 
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end of the month or in early June to 
take direct charge of the Church’s DP 
efforts to get families into the United 


And last month, in Iowa, the DP com- 
mittee of Sioux City Presbytery sent in 
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an assurance for a DP pastor to help in 
one of the presbytery’s churches. It was 
the twenty-fourth assurance sent in by 
the thirty-six-church group. Their pro- 
portionate share was only fourteen. 

At the same time, the presbytery DP 
committee issued a report which stated 
in part: “Our presbytery has made a good 
beginning with this work. We should con- 
tinue with patience until the resettlements 
are made. Adventures in friendship await 
us as we welcome the newcomers and 
help them to get started in new homes. 
Twelve churches of presbytery have com- 
pleted plans to welcome twenty-four fami- 
lies. Surely every church in the presby- 
tery will be willing to sponsor a person 
or a family. . 

“If your church has not yet given an 
assurance, you can find someone who will 
offer a job and housing opportunity, and 
your church can assist in the resettlement. 
If your church has given one assurance, 
you may be able to give a second. Selfish- 
ness, ignorance, prejudice, hatred, and 
indifference are obstacles in your way. 
But Christ has ordained us pastors and 
elders to do and to teach all that he 
commands us. His command is mercy and 
justice and life for these homeless vic- 
tims of Communist tyranny. Our 
committee asks every church of presby- 
tery to accept responsibility for resettle- 
ment of at least one displaced person.” 


Mothers of the Year 


Two weeks ago when the nation cele- 
brated Mother’s Day, Presbyterian wom- 
en received a full share of recognition for 
the part they play in American life. Not 
only was the national Mother of the Year 
a Presbyterian, but at least three Presby- 
terians were named Mothers of the Year 
in their respective states. 

The U.S. Mother of 1950, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Roe Cloud of West Linn, Oregon, is 
the first Indian woman to have the honor. 
She is the widow of Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, 
a Winnebago Indian, first of his race to 
be graduated from Yale University and 
former regional representative of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. She is a native 
of the White Earth Indian Reservation at 
Fosston, Minnesota, the daughter of a 
Chippewa Indian woman and a German 
homesteader. Her brother, Charles Ben- 
der, is the well-known “Chief” Bender, 
former pitcher and present scout for the 
Philadelphia Athletics baseball club. 

Of Mrs. Cloud’s four married daugh- 
ters, the oldest was the first Indian girl 
graduated from Wellesley College. The 
other three, like their sister, are college 
graduates, two of them having won schol- 
arships to Vassar and the other to Stan- 
ford. Mrs. Cloud is a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Oregon City, 
where she taught church school. She is 
also chairman of the Oregon Federation 
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Doctor’s Decision 
Thousands of islands and three the remote Pacific island of Tinian. 
million square miles of water com- His new U.S. Navy post is officer-in- 
prise the territory covered by the charge of a small, new leper colony on 
“practice” of Presbyterian physician the flat, thirty-two-square-mile island. 
Dr. Gordon McNeilly. Dr. McNeilly, son of a Presby- 
The thirty-year-old M. D., with his terian minister, took the post be- 
wife (a registered nurse) and two cause he felt that as a private prac- 
small daughters (daughter Miriam, titioner he was not giving his serv- 
four, above), arrived this month on ices where they were most needed. 
i 5 





of Women’s Clubs and of the Indian Wel- 
fare Committee. 

In California the Mother of the Year 
is familiar to many Presbyterians as the 
wife of the president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary and 1948 Church 
Moderator. She is Mrs. Jesse Hays Baird. 

Mrs. Baird, a graduate of Augustana 
College, taught school for six years, then 
organized and conducted choirs in 
churches at which her husband was pas- 
tor. She was one of the four soloists in 
1936 in the New York World’s Fair 
Chorus of 400 voices. At San Francisco 
Seminary she teaches a class on “The 
Minister’s Wife” for wives of students. 
She is president of the women’s section 
of the World Alliance of Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches. 

The three Baird sons are ordained 
ministers: Paul J. is pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Lexington, Nebraska; 
James is director of national missions for 
Los Angeles Presbytery, and the youngest, 
J. Arthur, is attending graduate school at 
New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
acting as assistant pastor in a local 
church. Twin daughters are in college 
at Whitworth in Spokane, Washington, 
and in Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
Both study music, as their mother did. 

Mrs. H. W. Harmon, Pennsylvania 
Mother of 1950, is the wife of a former 
professor at Church-related Grove City 
College. The Harmons, who live in Grove 


City, have nine children. Although Mrs. 
Harmon is a member of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, she was suggested for the 
honor by Dr. Edward H. Jones, pastor of 
Grove City’s First Presbyterian Church 
after he heard Mrs. Harmon speak at a 
Parent-Teachers Association meeting. 

Five of the Harmon sons entered the 
engineering profession, another is a met- 
allurgist, and the three daughters were 
school teachers before their marriages. 
One son was accidentally electrocuted in 
1933. Of the eight living children, seven 
attended Grove City College. Mrs. Har- 
mon is a former president of the Grove 
City Women’s Club and is a member of 
the WCTU and the Grove City Council 
of Republican Women. 


Over the Million Mark 


In the past fourteen months, the peo- 
ple of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
have given more than $1,000,000 in spe- 
cial gifts through the two nation-wide 
“One Great Hour” and Sacrificial Meal 
drives. And the money is still coming in 
from churches of all sizes throughout the 
country to help Christians overseas re- 
build their lives. 

In California, the 4,000-member Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian Church sent in $4,763 
as their part of the 1950 One Great Hour 
of Sharing appeal. This is the largest sin- 
gle amount sent in during the 1949 and 
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Central Presbyterian 


1950 campaigns. 
Church of Summit, New Jersey, member- 
ship, 1,700, sent in $3,222. The students 
and staff of Tucson Indian Training School 
sent $55. A church school in rural Penn- 


sylvania sent in $72. And in Phoenix, 
Arizona, the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
with a total budget of less than $2,000, 
sent in $88.33. 

Last year the Church’s special over- 
seas offering amounted to $768,000 when 
the books were closed at the end of De- 


cember. By May 1, 1949, Presbyterians 
had contributed $458,000. This year the 
totals are somewhat less ($310,000) as of® 
May 1, but the drop is probably due to 
the fact that many local churches used 
part of the Hour of Sharing and Sacrificial 
Meal funds for their own DP programs 
or local missionary projects. Dr. William 
N. Wysham, head of the Church’s 1950 
drive, estimates that at least $450,000 will 
be contributed by the end of the year 
when the sending of funds will cease. This 
will make the total more than $1,200,000. 

Part of the money already turned in 
this year is now being put to work in 
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A Statement on Communism 


(The following statement, entitled “Communism and the World Mission of 
the Church,” is the most recent appraisal of the Christian attitude toward Soviet 
totalitarianism. It was adopted by the Presbyterian Church's Board of Foreign 
Missions* on May 9. —THE EDITORS) 


7 HE WORLD Mission of the Christian Church must today reckon with Com- 
munism in nearly every part of the world. In interpreting the challenge of 
Communism to the Church, the following principles should be kept clearly in 
mind. ’ 

1. Christianity must prepare to live in the world with Communism. 
Throughout the foreseeable future Communism will be a fact in the world. 
Christianity can neither flee from Communism nor compromise with it on basic 
moral and spiritual issues. Where Communism is in control, Christians as citizens 
must be ready to adjust to political, social, and economic changes, so long as 
they keep intact their spiritual integrity. They must not react to Communism 
in such a way as to oppose constructive social change. 

2. Marxian Communism is basically irreconcilable with Christianity. 
Marxian Communism denies God; it has a low concept of the individual’s worth 
and destiny; though it may seek some good ends, its objectives are commonly 
gained by evil means. 

3. The rise of Communism is, in part, a judgment on the Church. 
It has been truly said that the acceptance and growth of Communism is in a 
measure due to the failure of the Church to practice what it has preached. The 
Church must meet Communism in a spirit of humility, repentance, and renewed 
dedication to the mission of the Gospel. 

t. The best answer to Communism is more and better Christianity. 
It is fatal merely to try to bolt the door against Communism. This holds good 
not only where Communism is strong but in America as well. Because Christians 
are motivated by the love of Christ, they can surpass the achievements of Com- 
munists even on the material level where Communism lives. Through Jesus 
Christ they can meet men’s eternal need for God on the spiritual level where 
Communism has nothing to offer. 

5. Communists are potential Christians. Communists belong to the 
world for which Christ died. Therefore, the Church must project a definite 
Christian mission to Communists. giving special training to missionaries who 
work in Communist-controlled and Communist-infiltrated lands. These mis- 
sionaries cannot assume that Communists are impervious to conversion, but will 
expect that the passion for economic justice, the self-denial, and the devotion 
to a cause which some Communists demonstrate, provide points of contact for 
the Christian message. A great many of these are not Marxian Communists at 
heart, and their spiritual frustration makes them open to Christian truth. 

6. Communism will never eradicate the Christian faith where it has 
taken root. American Christians, therefore, can thank God that there are 
Christian Churches in all Communist countries. We have faith that they will 
survive and eventually will modify and even transform the Communist philos- 
ophy itself. Meanwhile, we must maintain every possible tie with these Churches. 
understanding the terrific pressures under which they exist. We must sympathize 
with their suffering, believe in them constantly, and keep one with them in the 
fellowship of prayer. 

Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











dozens of specific places for help to refy- 
gees, Christian students and pastors, and 
Christian colleges and youth centers. 
Much of the money will go to help the 
Presbyterian Church and other Protestant 
churches in their displaced persons pro- 
grams, which it is hoped will soon be en- 
tering a period of intense activity (see 
page 15). 


New Curriculum Survey 


Started This Month 


The “new curriculum,” the Presbyter- 
ian Church’s amazingly successful ex- 
periment in Christian education, is now 
ending its second year of full-scale op- 
eration. Since its introduction into thou- 
sands of church schools in October 1948, 
it has proved that an integrated, up-to- 
date approach to the problem of teaching 
Christianity was long overdue. 

At present, more than 6,000 churches 
representing more than twenty-six denom- 
inations in nineteen countries are suc- 
cessfully using the new curriculum ma- 
terials. The Presbyterian Church, with 
some 5,000 congregations using the ma- 
terials, has increased church school at- 
tendance and enrollment substantially in 
the past eighteen months although Prot- 
estant church school enrollment has de- 
creased (see pages 22 and 23). 

But the new curriculum staff is still 
not satisfied that the materials are doing 
all they can to help teachers and students 
in church schools. This month, the staff 
began a major research study of the 
materials by asking some 25,000 church 
school teachers to fill out questionnaires 
on all parts of the present program. The 
nation-wide study will be supervised by 
one of the nation’s leading educational 
research organizations—the Educational 
Evaluation Center of Syracuse University. 

Although the teacher survey is the larg- 
est part of the research project, new cur- 
riculum parents will not be neglected. Dis- 
cussion clinics for parents in different 
parts of the country have already been 
held. Results of these clinics plus the 
teacher survey (deadline for filling out 
questionnaires is June 15), will be used 
in a curriculum conference this fall at- 
tended by parents, teachers, pastors, and 
church school superintendents from the 
forty synods of the Church. 


Two Pastor-Artists 
Recreate The Last Supper 
To Presbyterian congregations in Ed- 
gar, Nebraska, and Rocky Ford, Colo- 
rado, the famous painting of The Last 
Supper by Leonardo da Vinci is more 
than a great Renaissance masterpiece. To 
them the immortalized scene has a per- 
sonal meaning because their respective ar- 
tistic pastors labored many hours to re- 
produce it in two different forms. 
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John Howard does mural on church wall. 


On the wall of the First Presbyterian 
Church sanctuary in Edgar, members can 
see a tempera reproduction of Christ and 
his disciples at supper. Responsible for 
the painting is John Howard, a Hastings 
College senior who is in his second year 
as student pastor at First Church. 

The seven- by thirty-foot painting 
is Mr. Howard's third successful attempt 
at pictorializing Bible stories on the Ed- 
gar church walls. Above the arched chan- 
cel are two other representations; on one 
half of the arch a scene of Moses with 
the Ten Commandments scroll, and on the 
other side, a portrayal of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Besides working to complete The Last 
Supper by June 18 (the church’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary day), the twenty-six- 
year-old pre-ministerial student has been 
busy with his paint brush on the Hastings 
College campus. When the new chapel 


was dedicated this spring, one of its walls 
bore a nine- by twenty-five-foot New Tes- 
tament scene which Mr. Howard had 
painted. 

Mr. Howard also does easel painting 
and has sold portraits to many of his 
friends. Before assuming the student pas- 
torate at Edgar, he was a part-time min- 
ister in Methodist churches at Kenesaw 
and Inland, Nebraska. Before coming to 
Nebraska in 1946, Mr. Howard studied 
painting with his aunt, Miss Elizabeth 
Kingsley, a high school art teacher in 
Upper Darby. Pennsylvania, and an illus- 
trator for children’s books. 

The ninety members of the Edgar 
church are quite proud of their decora- 
tive church and their artistic pastor. They 
recently moved their seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebration forward from July to 
June so that Mr. Howard could be pres- 
ent for the activities. He’s leaving Ne- 
braska in June after finishing at Hastings. 

Another skilled Presbyterian pastor re- 
cently won acclaim in Colorado for his 
portrayal of The Last Supper. He is the 
Reverend Standley Scott, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Rocky Ford. 
His needlepoint-petitepoint canvas of da 
Vinci's painting represents four and a half 
years’ work and 127,000 stitches. It was 
on display last month at an exhibition of 
the All-Hobbies and Denver Woman’s 
Clubs. 

Mr. Scott took the first stitch in his 
canvas in October, 1941, when he was a 
student at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago. Four years passed, and 
one month before VJ Day the 127.000th 
stitch completed the picture. 

Once Mr. Scott made a needlepoint 
Bible cover. But The Last Supper was the 
first major project of its kind for him. 
All the fine details—hands, faces, dishes, 
feet—are stitched in minute petitepoint. 
The tablecloth, done in a large stitch, re- 








Pastor Standley Scott and multi-stitch needlework portrait of The Last Supper. 
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quired a year’s work for its completion. 

An engineer friend of Mr. Scott’s trans- 
ferred a lithograph of da Vinci’s painting 
onto the canvas in India ink. This pro- 
vided the foundation for the needlework. 


Sharing the Air 


A new tie between Presbyterians U. S. 
and U.S. A. was effected recently through 
a radio series on The Protestant Hour 

The series, currently broadcast from 
7:30 to 8 A.M. Sundays on 110 radio sta- 
tions in the South, features eight Presby- 
terian U.S. A. pastors and churches. The 
U.S. A. participants were invited by the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. and other Prot- 
estant bodies associated with it in the 
Protestant Radio Center (area outlet of 
the Protestant Radio Commission) to take 
charge of The Protestant Hour these eight 
weeks. During the rest of the year, other 
Protestant churches will be invited to be 
responsible for the programs. 

“I Believe” is the theme of the cur- 
rent Presbyterian U.S. A. programs. The 
eight pastors scheduled to speak between 
April 30 and June 18 are, in order of 
their presentations: the Reverend Thomas 
A. Graham, Maryville, Tennessee; the 
Reverend Clifford E. Barbour, Knoxville 
Tennessee: the Reverend Herman L. Tur- 
ner, Atlanta, Georgia; the Reverend Don- 
ald Spencer, Chattanooga, Tennessee; the 
Reverend Earle W. Crawford, Wichita 
Falls, Texas: the Reverend W. Wood 
Dutf, Nashville, Tennessee; the Reverend 
Raymond C. Rankin, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and the Reverend Harry R. Mercer, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Seattle Doctors Sponsor 
Medical Emphasis Day 
Last month in Seattle, Washington, the 
city’s Presbyterian doctors took up the 
Church’s cry for more medical mission- 
aries by sponsoring a day-long program 
commemorating Medical Emphasis Year. 
Speakers were Dr. Robert Sandi- 
lands, one of two white Doctors at Cen- 
tral Hospital, Elat, French Cameroun, 
West Africa; Dr. Monahar P. Ranbhise., 
on the staff of the medical school and 
hospital at Miraj, Bombay Province, In- 
dia, and Miss Frances M. Gray, Western 
Area secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Dr. Sandilands, who 
interned at King County Hospital in Seat- 
tle, is an expert on parasitic diseases in 
the tropics. Dr. Ranbhise works in the 
Church’s largest hospital in the foreign 
field, and Miss Gray recently completed 
a world tour of foreign mission stations. 
The speakers were busy all day for 
the program. They appeared at a lunch- 
eon for dentists, a nurses’ tea, a dinner 
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for physicians and medical students, and 
an evening meeting for the general public. 

Chairman of the committee was Dr. 
Willard F. Goff. He was assisted by Dr. 
Gordon A. Dodds, Dr. Alexander H. Pea- 
cock, and Dr. J. Finlay Ramsay. 


Four Generations United 


A young girl who recently invited a new 
church school provided the 
spark that resulted in her church’s ac- 
quiring six new members, representing 
four generations of one family. None of 
them had united with a church before. 

The young missionary was Miss Lois 
operations 


friend to 


Brady, and her center of 
Westmont Presbyterian Church in Johns- 
town friend. whose 
family Lois was instrumental in getting 
to join the church 
Lois brought Donna to church school one 
Sunday, and Donna later said she'd like 


Pennsylvania. Her 


was Donna Swope 


to attend the pastor’s instruction class for 
prospective members. When Pastor N. E. 
Koehler. Jr., found out that Donna’s par- 
ents were not church members, he and an 
elder went to visit them 

At Donna’s home they learned from 
Mrs. Swope that, although she and her 
husband were not professed Christians, 
they were interested in the church. Mr 
Swope worked in a mine with his father, 
a Bible-reading Christian, who was un- 
affiliated church. After 
Donna's parents to join Bethany Church 
Koehler and the elder went next- 
door to visit Mr 


with a inviting 
Pastor 
Swope’s father and in- 
vite him to become a member. By the 
time the 
and his aide had discovered that 


series of visits was finished, the 
pastor 
six members of the Swope family, rep- 


resenting four generations, were Chris- 
tians at heart, although they had never 
publicly professed their belief. A private 
baptism service for the family followed, 
and later the six united with the church, 
along with twenty other new members. 

The family includes Donna; her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Swope; 
her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henry Swope, and her great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Amanda Duman. 


Canadian Presbyterians 
Observe Anniversaries 


Next month will be an important one 
for hundreds of thousands of Presbyter- 
ians in Canada. The two churches to 
which they belong—the United Church of 
Canada. largest Protestant body in the 
country, and the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, third largest—will both be cele- 
brating anniversaries. 

The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada will be seventy-five years old next 
month and the United Church, twenty- 
five. Both churches are the results of 
mergers. On June 15, 1875, the four 
branches of Presbyterianism in Canada— 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland; the 
Canada Presbyterian Church: the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Lower Provinces; 
and the Presbyterian Church of the Mari- 
time Provinces—joined to form the 
Church in Canada. Today, it has more 
than 800.000 members. 

The United Church, with more than 
2.250.000 members. was formed in June, 
1925. by the merger of 70 percent of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada member- 
ship with Canadian Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches. Some 15.000 peo- 
ple are expected in Toronto June 10 fora 
United Church anniversary service. 


Westminster Press Novel 
Is Book Club Selection 

The Westminster Press, publishing 
house of the Presbyterian Church, las: 
month announced that one of its book 
choices had captured an important pub- 
lishing prize—selection by a major book 
club as an offering to thousands of read- 
ers. 

The book, White Witch Doctor, to he 
published July 17, is a novel about a mec- 
ical missionary in the Belgian Congo. It 
will be the Literary Guild selection for 
August. 

White Witch Doctor, the story of a 
woman in her early forties who leaves 
a farm in Indiana to become a trained 
nurse and to enter a new and exciting life 
in Africa. was written by Louise A. Stine- 
torf. Miss Stinetorf, a native of Indiana 
has lived in Africa and has experienced 
first-hand many of the incidents in the 
book, although the novel is not an auto- 
biography. Miss Stinetorf is the author 
of two children’s books about Africa and 
short stories using Africa as a background. 
White Witch Doctor is her first novel. 


Rochester Retreat 


One of the Presbyterian Church’s most 
active laymen’s groups last month held 
its third annual retreat. Almost 200 men 
representing more than fifty churches at- 
tended the retreat of New York’s Roches- 
ter Presbytery Men’s Council at Bernarr 
MacFadden’s rambling physical culture 
hotel in Dansville. New York. 

The men spent two full days in dis- 
cussion and action upon the various phas- 
es of the work of the Church, including 
evangelism. Church history, organizing of 
local chapters of Presbyterian Men, 
Christian education, use of audio-visual 











Pastor Norman E. Koehler, Jr., (right) with one family’s total of new members (four generations) for Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
church, From left: Mrs. Amanda Duman, Mr. and Mrs. George Swope, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swope, and Miss Donna Swope. 
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materials, and the raising of local and na- 
tional church budgets. The study of these 
activities was simplified by breaking the 
retreat group into four discussion sections 
which met three times each to consider 
different parts of the program. 

In addition there were addresses and 
talks by several guests, including Lem 
T. Jones, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men, and Dr. Joseph 
Haroutunian of McCormick Theological 
Seminary. Devotions for the retreat were 
in charge of Dr. David W. Ayers, mod- 
erator of the Rochester Presbytery. 


Three Presbyterians 
To Begin New Jobs 

Three Presbyterians. one in Christian 
Education work and two in national mis- 
sions, will soon take on new responsibil- 
ities. 

The Reverend Dr. James D. Smart, 
new curriculum editor-in-chief for the 
Board of Christian Education, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Rose- 
dale Presbyterian Church in Toronto, On- 
tario. His resignation from the Board will 
become effective August 31. 

For the past six years, Dr. Smart has 
been captaining the establishment of a 
new curriculum for the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. Now that the curricu- 
lum (Christian Faith and Life—A Pro- 
gram for Church and Home) is in use in 
more than 6.000 churches, he feels he 
would like to return to the pastorate. He 
is a graduate of Knox College, Toronto, 
and the University of Toronto. He holds 
a Ph. D. in Old Testament from Toronto. 

Dr. Smart is author and co-author of 
two curriculum books on the Bible and 
is an editor of the Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible. His book, 
What a Man Can Believe, is widely read 
by study groups. 

The other two personnel changes come 
as a result of the forthcoming retirement 
of Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, director of 
the Ganado Mission in Arizona. Under 
his guidance the work on the Navajo res- 
ervation has grown to such proportions 
that two men have been named to suc- 
ceed him when he leaves his post on May 
25 for a year’s leave of absence before 
his retirement in 1951. 

Dr. Salsbury’s two successors are 
Joseph A. Poncel, superintendent of 
Tucson Indian Training School, (P. L., 
Sept. 18, °48), who becomes superintend- 
ent of Ganado Mission, and Dr. William 
D. Spining, assistant director at Sage Me- 
morial Hospital, Ganado, who becomes 
medical director of the Hospital. 

Mr. Poncel, who came to the U. S. from 
Hungary before World War I. is a grad- 
uate of the Dubuque University. He re- 
ceived a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and has been on the staffs 
of three mission schools. 
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President Signs 
Indian Aid Bill 


Last month the long and often dis- 
couraging struggle for the rights of 
America’s Navajo and Hopi Indians 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah 
entered a new phase. President Tru- 
man signed with “gratification” the 
bill passed by Congress (P. L., Mar. 
18) authorizing a ten-year $88,570.- 
000 economic rehabilitation program 
for the Indians. 

Before the present session of Con- 
gress is over, the Congress will prob- 
ably grant at least $10,000,000 for 
the first year of the program. Presi- 
dent Truman requested $20,000,000 
in his budget for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year, but this figure will undoubtedly 
be cut. But at least a start will be 
made. The Navajo Tribal Council, 
most powerful of the Indian groups, 
supported the present bill. A similar 
bill last year was opposed by the 
Council because of a discriminatory 
section. Mr. Truman vetoed it. ; 














Dr. Spining, born in Valparaiso, Chile, 
is the son of former missionaries to Chile. 
He is a graduate of Occidental College 
and the University of California Medical 
School. His first position at Ganado was 
supposedly temporary, but he became so 
engrossed in the work that he decided to 
stay. 


People and Places 


@A Korea-born U.S.-educated Presby- 
terian was recently named Minister of 
Education in the Korean government. He 
is Dr. George Paik, president of Chosen 
Christian University in Seoul, Korea. 
Dr. Paik received his early education 
in Korea and China and later came to the 
United States, where he received degrees 
from Park College, Missouri, and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. He later re- 
ceived a Ph. D. from Yale University. He 
was ordained by the Kansas City Pres- 
bytery and then left the country to be- 
come professor of Bible history at Chosen 
Christian University. 
@ Among the six churchmen and educa- 
tors recently appointed by Dean Liston 
Pope to the faculty of the Yale University 
Divinity School is a Presbyterian minister. 
The Reverend John O. Nelson, direc- 
tor of the Commission on the Ministry of 
the Federal Council of Churches, will be 
director of religious field work and as- 
sociate professor of Christian vocations 
when he assumes his new post on July 1. 
@ The new field representative in the 
Office of New Church Development and 





Building Aid of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions is a former Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, paster-mayor. He is 
the Reverend John A. Reed, for four- 
teen years pastor of the Watchung Pres- 
byterian Church there. He was mayor of 
Bloomfield for two terms. Mr. Reed be- 
came pastor of Watchung Church when 
it had a membership of thirty-four. It 
now claims 511 members. The new Na- 
tional Missions post became effective 
May 1. 

¢ Dr. Frederick Curtis Fowler, pastor 
of the Knoxville Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh, was last month elected presi 
dent of the National Association of Evan 
gelicals. The election took place at the 
NAE’s eighth annual convention in In 
dianapolis. 

@ The Grace Presbyterian Church of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, recently 
launched an intercultural education pro- 
gram. Last month’s High School Society 
meetings were highlighted by a speaker on 
American Indians and by Negro, Jap- 
anese, and Hindu student speakers from 
the University of Minnesota. The Junior 
Highs are following the theme, too. Re- 
cently they entertained a group of Jewish 
children and learned about procedure in 
Hebrew worship services. Members of 
the Junior Department had as guests at 
their get-together last Sunday members 
of the Junior Department of St. Peter’s 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
© Honored recently for her outstanding 
activities record in Glade Run Presby- 
terian Church, Dayton, Pennsylvania, was 
cighty-five-year-old Mrs. Clara Mar- 
shall. Mrs. Marshall has been active in 
the church since she first became a mem- 
ber in 1878. She still regularly attends 
church, church school, Missionary Society. 
and Industrial Circle meetings, and she is 
an active member of the Dayton WCTU. 
Although she holds no offices today, dur- 
ing the past she’s held every office in the 
Missionary Society and the Industrial 
Circle. She is the mother of the Rever- 
end Daryl Cedric Marshall, pastor of the 
Bethel Presbyterian Church of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. A daughter, Marion, 
is active in the Glade Run Church. 


Facts and Figures 


© The campus of Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Illinois, will be the site of 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, to be held in 
1953. First plans for the Evanston As- 
sembly will be drawn up at this year’s an- 
nual meeting of the ninety-member Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council. 
which will be held July 8-15 in Toronto, 
Canada. 

® Total church membership in the 
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this little book 


TELLS HOW YOU TOO MAY HAVE 
A REGULAR INCOME AND BE A REAL 
BENEFACTOR AT THE SAME TIME 


Have financial security, a regular income in 
your old age—and yet be a real philanthropist 
at the same time? Impossible to you? Not at 
all—not when you read “A Gift That Lives.” 
This little book that costs you nothing tells 
how you may gain peace of mind, freedom 
from money worry, great spiritual joy and 
possibly longer life too—all through a remark- 
able Christian savings plan. 


Send for this little book. Find out for your- 
self how you can receive American Bible So- 
ciety checks regularly as long as you live—how 
you further the work of a vital Christian 
enterprise which makes the Bible available to 
all—and serves all denominations impartially. 


You can buy American Bible Society An- 
nuity Agreements for just $100, then increase 
your holdings gradually. Earnings begin im- 
mediately and never fail to come regularly. 
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Vital statistics on elders. Recently 





NEWS 


United States has now risen to 81,497,698, 
according to the Southern Baptist Hand- 
book for 1950, released late last month at 
Nashville, Tennessee. This figure repre- 
sents a 1.4 percent gain over last year’s 
Handbook total. 

Forty-eight major [Protestant groups. 
each with a membership of more than 50.- 
000, reported a total of 47,199,675 mem- 
bers, compared with 46,719,184 the pre- 
vious year. The largest Protestant 
churches are still The Methodist (8,792.- 
569 members) and the Southern Baptist 
(6.761.265). The Roman Catholic Church 
reported 26,718,343, compared with 26,- 
075,697 members the year before. Today 
there are some 283,150 local congrega- 
tions in the nation, and 27,944,454 pupils 
enrolled in church and parochial schools. 
This figure is a drop of more than 37.000 
over last year. 

@The radio program, The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, this month received a 
special Peabody Award as the nation’s 
outstanding broadcast for entertainment 
and drama. The Greatest Story, now in 
its fourth year, continues to be heard by 
millions of listeners every Sunday at 5:30 
p.M., EDT, on the American Broadcast- 
ing Company network. 

@ If reports from the Midwest are any 
indication, religious activity in the U.S. 
armed forces is on the increase. Last 
month Harold H. Schulz, chief of chap- 
lains for the Fifth Army, said that attend- 
ance at religious services in Army installa- 
tions in thirteen Midwest states has in- 
creased 33 percent during the past year. 
Chaplain Schulz credited much of the in- 
crease to the Army’s character guidance 
program. 


© Religion m American Life, the 
nation-wide inter-church drive held last 
November to emphasize spiritual values, 
will be held again this fall. The program 
will be conducted this year by a laymen’s 
committee with the support of the U. §. 
Advertising Council. Last year, an es- 
timated 2,000 communities participated 
in the campaign. The Advertising Council 
figured that some $3,000,000 was contrib- 
uted to the drive by advertisers through 
newspapers, radio, magazines, posters, bill- 
boards, and trolley and subway cards. 

® The major functions of Church World 
Service, at present the overseas relief 
and inter-church aid agency of the na- 
tion’s major Protestant churches, will be 
transferred to the proposed National 
Council of Churches (P.L., May 13), it 
was announced this month. Church World 
Service will now be the ninth agency 
which will merge late this November when 
the National Council will be formed. 
There had been reports which indicated 
that Church World Service would be elim- 
inated entirely in the new Council. 

® Women in the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh are still having a difficult time 
getting any sort of representation in the 
official councils of their church. Latest 
action taken against them was in Port- 
land, Oregon, where, for the second time. 
the Diocese of Oregon refused to consid- 
er a constitutional amendment which 
would have allowed women delegates to 
its annual conventions. 

@ Since its founding in 1945, Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, has received from abroad 
and distributed more than 125,000,000 
pounds of gifts valued at $50,000,000. A 











an elder at Buffalo’s Central Presbyterian 


Church took a leok at his brothers. He found that there were 57, one to every 
50 church members. Median and average ages were just over 51, with most in their 
10’. and 50’s. Only the oldest and youngest, Albert Weaver, 85, and Robert Grieser. 
23, (shown above with Pastor James Laurie) were not married. Offspring of the 
entire group includes 99 children. 19 grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 
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report submitted late last month to the 
Church disclosed that the largest amount 
of help—about 75,000,000 pounds—came 
from the United States, largely through 
Church World Service, CROP, and Lu- 
theran World Relief. Other contributing 
countries included Sweden, Switzerland. 
Canada, Brazil, Norway, and South Af- 
rica. 

During the five-year period, Hilfswerk 

collected some 176,000,000 pounds of 
food in Germany in addition to about 
$4,000,000 in currency. According to the 
report, the relief agency has fed 3.500.000 
children and 16,000 university students. 
equipped seventy-five charitable homes. 
and built, through foreign aid, forty-eight 
new churches. Hilfswerk also printed 19.- 
000.000 books, including 1,500,000 New 
Testaments, a million Bibles, and a mi! 
lion hymnbooks. 
e Recently 449 representative Presby- 
terian churches were surveyed to find out 
some facts about church school enroll- 
ment. Results of the survey showed that 
adults formed the largest church school 
group with an enrollment of 27 percent. 
The primary group was next with 18 per- 
cent, followed by junior (15 percent); 
kindergarten and junior high (12 per- 
cent); senior young people (10 percent): 
and nursery classes (6 percent). The 
juniors had the highest attendance record 
(69 percent), and the adults, the lowest 
(55.2). The biggest increase in 
came in the nursery department. 
six percent of the reporting churches had 
nursery classes in 1948; in 1950. almost 
73 percent had programs for the tots. 


classes 
Sixty- 


Anniversaries and Events 


® Members of the first Protestant 
Ukrainian congregation to be organized in 
the U.S. laid the cornerstone for a new 
church building last Sunday. The original 
building of the Ukrainian Church of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul (Presbyterian) in 
Newark, New Jersey, was sold to an- 
other congregation because of population 
shifts. The new church, if labor 
materials had not been contributed. would 
have cost approximately $65,000. As it 
was, $35,000 covered everything. 

Under the leadership of Pastor Basi! 
Kusiw, the congregation is steadily grow- 
ing. The Ukrainian choir is one of the 
outstanding musical organizations — in 
northern New Jersey. 
®At Presbyterian-founded Westminster 
Choir College in Prineeton, New Jer- 
sey, a new campus will soon be started. 
Officials announced this month that an 
estate has been purchased and that eight 
dormitories, a student union, and a dining 
hall will be built by 1951 on the 100-acre 
property. 
®When the new stone building of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, was dedicated last 
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month, the service was almost identically 
the same as the church’s first dedication 
service fifty years ago. The same hymns 
were sung, the same solo and organ num- 
bers used, and pastors of the two churches 
previously represented read the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. The main speakers 
were different, however. This time the 
Reverend Dr. Richard P. Graebel of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Springfield. 
Illinois. spoke. The church’s pastor emer- 
itus, William C. Meeker, who also took 
part in the service, has been with the 
church twenty-one of its fifty years. 

@ The recently completed Westminster 
Presbyterian Church building in Lansing, 
Michigan, was dedicated recently, with 
the Reverend C. M. Muilenburg. pastor. 
preaching the sermon. 

® Another Michigan church. North Park 
Presbyterian in Grand Rapids, will soon 
have a new $40,000 education unit. Ex- 
cavation is in progress now, and the ded- 
ication will probably take place this fall. 
@ Next month Olivet Presbyterian Church 
in Evansville, Indiana, will be fifty 
vears old. Members will observe the anni- 
versary at special services. Pastor Harold 
P. Marx will speak at the initial services 
on June 4, and Dr. Roy Ewing Vale of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. will occupy the pulpit 
during a midweek program. A former 
Olivet pastor, Dr. Walter T. Pearcy, now 
assistant pastor at Indianapolis’s Taber- 
nacle Church, will speak at the last com- 
memorative service on June 11. 

e Dr. John B. Farrell. pastor emeritus 
of the Presbyterian Church in Olmey, II- 
linois, was honored this month in First 
Presbyterian Church, Oakland City, In- 
diana, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination. The Oakland City church was 
his first charge. He began his ministry 
there on May 8, 1900. and since then has 
served pastorates in Peoria, Illinois: 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania; Centralia and 
Olney, Illinois, and is now supplying the 
McKinley Avenue Church in Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

e Another pastor celebrating a_ half- 
century in the ministry is Dr. William 
Kerr McKinney, pastor emeritus of the 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, New 
Jersey. Irish-born Dr. McKinney pre- 
viously held pastorates in Hammonton, 
New Jersey, and in Bridgeport, Danville, 
and Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. He served 
the Westfield church for more than twen- 
tv-one years, during which time church 
membership doubled. Bible school mem- 
bership jumped from 486 to 1.259, and 
benevolence giving rose from $25.500 in 
1921 to $53.000 in 1942. 

® Missouri's St. Louis Presbytery last 
month saluted a stated clerk, Dr. Norman 
L. Euwer, for twenty-five vears of serv 
ice. A money gift was presented to him 
from the presbytery by Dr. Roy Calvin 
Dobson of St. Louis First Church. 








GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THE BELLS PREFERRED 
BY MOVIEMAKERS 


The soul-stirring church bell 
music you heard in the RKO 
film, ‘‘Miracle of the Bellis,”’ 
came from the console of a 
Stromberg-Carlson electronic 
Carillon 


Before filming this great 
religious picture, RKO engi- 
neers spent weeks testing 
various bell tones They 
unanimously chose Stromberg-Carlson Caril- 
lons as producing the truest, most life-like 
bell tones of all instruments tested! 





Stromberg-Carlson Carillons are available 
for everv church budget—rangine from a 
single-bell unit that can swing and toll—up 
to a magnificent 38-note Carillon. Several 

: models with automatic or ‘‘roll- 


> amatic’’ operation 
Write for illustrated brochure 
‘i that shows the entire selection. 
oe oe Just send a postal to Dept. PL-527, 
ed a Strombere-Carlson Company, 
} mn Rochester 3, N.Y 
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® Genuine Carillons 
© Carved Woodwork 
© Embroideries 


@ Silver 


Inspired designs ond expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. \ 
Brochures and yy 
special designs 

submitted on request. 

Please address 

inquiries to . 


) 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST., 
PATERSON 8, N. J. 























Basic Business of the Church 


A review of the work of the Board of Christian Education 


)y N THE TWO-MILLENNIUM CLOCK, it is 
O now half past nineteen. Today— 
1950—do we as Christians have the moral 
stamina and spiritual drive that will enable 
us to meet the demands of the day? And 
Will there be gener- 
ations of young people guided to quiet the 
turmoil of the industrial age? Will the 
color line grow dimme1 Will voters 
make Christian convictions count in poli- 
tics? Will boys and girls and their parents 
be informed members of the Church? 
Will there be better training for volun- 
teers, more lay men and women taking 
places of leadership in the educational 
work of the Presbyterian Church? 

The staff and members of the Board 
of Christian Education believe that able 
leaders must be recruited and trained as 
replacements for our 8,500 parishes, that 
devoted missionaries must be enlisted and 
schooled for exacting tasks. They believe 


what of tomorrow? 


By GORDON MATTICE 


that each communicant must be helped in 
his striving to become a mature Christian 
in his relationship with God and man. 
They believe that each home should be a 
nucleus where understanding and love 
guide and sustain young people in Chris- 
tian faith. They believe in the ultimate 
goal of one world where all dwell to- 
gether in peace. 

Christian Faith and Life, A Program 
for Church and Home has become well 
established in the life of our Church. Over 
6,000 churches are using the program with 
increasing skill, and parents are finding 
the help they want as they endeavor to 
bring up their children in “the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” The themes 
emphasized in the three-year cycle are 
Jesus Christ, the Bible, the Church. Many 
Sunday church schools are reporting 


“standing room only.” One of the most 
noticeable by-products of the program has 
been increasing enrollment and attend- 
ance. Church school now, for many, is 
“too good to miss a single Sunday.” The 
reading books are permanently bound, well 
illustrated, skillfully styled, rereadable, in- 
teresting, and dramatic. 

On October 1 next, the long anticipated 
Adult Study Program will be ready. It 
consists of a new magazine, Crossroads. 
Published quarterly, it will offer study 
courses on the theme “The Church,” on 
the Apostle’s Creed, and a survey of 
church history. There will be a reading 
course called, “Books for Christian 
Study.” Each quarter two books, se- 
lected because they are concerned with 
fundamental Christian problems, will be 
analyzed and outlined for discussion. Uni- 
form lessons will be included in this mag- 
azine for the many adults who wish to con- 
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tinue using them. There will also be a 
section for Church officers, with discussion 
of their problems and responsibilities. 

Also ready in October is When They 
are Three, a 256-page manual for teachers 
and parents of nursery school children. 
It contains teaching plans for a year— 
divided into quarterly units, each based 
on one of the four books for the child. 
In Our Church, His Name is Jesus, The 
Little Seeds That Grew, and I’m Growing 
are illustrated in color and emphasize re- 
ligious ideas appropriate for children. 

It would require a meeting place eight 
times as big as the Yankee Stadium to 
hold the 500,000 young people enrolled 
in Westminster Fellowship. After six 
years of steady growth, Westminster Fel- 
lowship is used as a pattern in about 
4,000 churches. It enrolls about 170,000 
in church school classes, in junior high 
and senior high departments all over 
American. Each year over 200,000 par- 
ticipate in at least one presbytery or synod 
rally. 

Last summer was a banner year for 
youth in service for Christ and the 
Church. They were busy studying, wor- 
shiping, and serving. At 148 summer con- 
ferences, over 13,000 seniors and young 
people were engaged in learning God's 
will. Of these, 2,094 confessed their faith 
in Christ, and 2,322 made decisions to in- 
vest their lives in full time church voca- 
tions. There were 166 junior high camps 
(thirteen in 1941) with over 12.000 pres- 
ent. 

Some 215 of our voung people. care- 
fully chosen and trained, last summer 
served in countless ways across the coun- 
try. Some visited churches and helped 
to develop youth programs; some of them 
visited churches and led in creative youth 
programs; a delegation served in Guate- 
mala, where there was a work camp for 
boys and work fellowships in numerous 
mission centers; sixteen of our young peo- 
ple. in cooperation with the World Council 
Work Camps, participated in activities in 
Italy. France, Finland, and Germany. 

First service Unit 

Eighteen college students participated 
in the first Institutional Service Unit 
sponsored by our Church. They worked 
as attendants for the summer at the 
Philadelphia State Hospital. 

Westminster Fellowship is expanding 
on the college campus. The National 
Council sent to the United Christian 
Youth Movement a proposal for coopera- 
tion and united action among American 
Protestant youth that holds a promise of 
being perhaps as significant a develop- 
ment in youth work as has been conceived 
in this century. Among all Protestant 
youth work, Westminster Fellowship is 
unique in the way it has succeeded in mak- 
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ing real the conviction that students in 
college and university are not only young 
people, too, but a real and integral part 
of the Church’s youth program and or- 
ganization. Yes, W.F. is past its nursery 
days, and is walking on its own feet, gen- 
erating its own power, grewing up. 

The past year has marked growth in 
Geneva Fellowship, the Church’s program 
for young adults. Over 12,000 copies of 
the Fellowship handbook were distributed, 
and there will be a section for Young 
Adults in the new adult magazine Cross- 
roads. There are now about 4,200 young 
adult groups in the Church, and over 100 
presbytery chairman where none existed 
before. 

The training of volunteer leaders is one 
of the major parts of the program of 
Christian Education. Six regional lead- 
ership training schools were held last sum- 
mer, and one is to be opened in the North- 
west in the summer of 1950. Attendance 
broke all records, with 2,700 attending 
from every section of the country. Many 
of these servants of the Church gave up 
their entire vacations in order to attend 
one of the schools and thus equip them- 
selves for better teaching service. 


Pastors are not forgotten 


Thirty-six Faith and Life Seminars for 
pastors were held in 1949. A feature this 
past year has been the bringing together 
of pastors from our Church and those of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. One pas- 
tor wrote: “It was indeed an immensely 
rich experience—excellent leadership and 
speakers, the best fellowship and beauti- 
ful spiritual atmosphere. Few things could 
do our ministry more good.” Summer 
institutes for pastors were also held and 
largely attended. 

The Presbyterian Church is at work on 
the college campus, which has been de- 
scribed as “the world’s most important 
missionary outpost.” Our forty-four 
church-related colleges have an enrollment 
of about 34,000. In other colleges and 
universities over 200.000 Presbyterian 
students are enrolled. The Church, 
through its work on the campus, is at the 
job of winning the intellectual leadership 
of our nation for Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tian college calls education back to its 
true purpose. There are 114 Westminster 
Foundation Student Centers at work min- 
istering in the name of the Church to stu- 
dents. Bible study and prayer groups are 
developing. 

There are 979 young men and women 
enrolled in the Celtic Cross, a fellowship 
of those who have dedicated their lives to 
a Church vocation. Counseling, fellow- 
ship, correspondence. guidance relating to 
training are part of the program of Re- 
cruiting and Enlistment. 

There is a new urgency in the work of 


Social Education and Action. If we can- 
not achieve an improvement of human 
character, a refinement of the human spir- 
it that can match our breath-taking ad- 
vances in science, we are doomed. We 
must make Christian living so practical. 
so dynamic that hard-pressed people will 
see what we do and take heart. We must 
show the frightened, groping peoples of 
the earth that Jesus Christ is the Savior 
of man and of mankind. Christian Edu- 
cation is necessarily related to all social 
concerns. Leadership training has been 
provided, with conferences of pastors and 
lay workers. Seminars on Christian citi- 
zenship have been held. Literature and 
guidance on social problems, such as bev- 
erage alcohol, economic life, human rights 
and race relations, world order and inter- 
national relations, have been made avail- 
able. 

In many churches one now finds cribs 
for babies, due to the rapidly rising birth 
rate. Materials for revitalizing the nur- 
sery roll are provided, and other guidance 
is being given in this important area of 
the churches concern. 

The past year has been another banner 
one for the Westminster Press, the 
Church’s publishing house. The religious 
books are receiving enthusiastic reviews 
and the Westminster Pastoral Aids Series 
—source books for pastors—is attracting 
much attention. The Mind’s Adventure 
by Howard Lowry, and Ye Shall be Com- 
forted by William S. Rogers, are dual se- 
lections of the Religious Book Club for 
June. 

Westminster Press fiction books are 
being widely received as adult fiction with 
a Christian purpose. Prize novel Prince 
of Egypt appeared in best seller lists for 
many weeks. White Witch Doctor, a novel 
by Louise A. Stinetorf (to be published 
July 17, 1950) is the Literary Guild selec- 
tion for August. The book was written 
as an answer to the people who say, “I 
don’t believe in missions.” 

Mandate to teach 

Never before have the responsibilities 
and opportunities of Christian education 
been so great and challenging. The Board 
of Christian Education is hard at the task 
divinely mandated—“And these words 
shail be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children . . . 
that the generation to come might know 
them that they may set their hope 
in God and keep his commandments.” 

Christian education with its demand for 
commitment to Christ, and for the expres- 
sion of this in personal and collective liv- 
ing, is the process whereby children, 
youth, adults grow in grace and knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. As such it is truly the 
basic business of the Church in this mid- 
century. 
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Board of Pensions: 
Last Year and Next 


I COOPERATION with the chairmen of 
the Pension Committees of presby- 
teries the Board of Pensions concentrated. 
in 1949, on having all active members 
establish their pension credits and increase 
their insurance coverage under the Serv- 
ice Pension Plan. Fewer than 100 failed 
to establish their pension credits for the 
preceding year and from a business view- 
point the record looks excellent. There 
are over 7,000 members. Full collection 
on more than 98!% percent of the ac- 
counts is good, but the record is not satis- 
factory from the Church viewpoint. These 
100 problem cases are probably the ones 
who will plague the Church in another 
twenty or thirty years, for many are 
chronic “non-payers.”’ The Board can re- 
port good progress in 1949 but hopes to 
report even better results for 1950. 

Much more information on accounts 
was released to the ministers and churches 
this last year in addition to much statis- 
tical information. The treasurers of our 
churches are to be commended on their 
helpful cooperation in paying the pension 
dues on a new simplified basis. Despite 
the increased service, the Board actually 
ended the year 1950 with six fewer em- 
ployees in its home office. largely because 
the treasurers have responded so well to 
the suggested change. 

During the last few months of the year 
the Board offices were “modernized”—a 
nice term for knocking down walls so that 
office space could be used more effective- 


MONEY RECEIVED 
DURING 1949 











Other Income 
(Mainly Interest Income) 


$1,118,621 
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By DONALD L. HIBBARD 


ly, increasing the illumination so that em- 
ployees could work more accurately and 
easily, and using color on the walls instead 
of “eggshell.” To have carpenters, plas- 
terers, and electricians working in the 
same space while the regular work was in 
progress was a difficult experience for the 
employees and, for a while, efficiency and 
morale were adversely affected. The bene- 
ficial effects are now becoming evident. 
however, and it is expected that the work 
will be accomplished more efficiently, ac- 
curately, and graciously. 

The Presbyterian Board of Pensions 
has the largest financial responsibility of 
any church pension plan. (The total funds 
now exceed $60,000,000.00.) However, the 
problems that have arisen because of in- 
creased longevity, decreased interest earn- 
ings, and the decline in the purchasing 
value of the dollar have not yet been 
solved. The present pensions are, in most 
cases, hopelessly inadequate for present 
day living costs, and the Board has made 
some interesting suggestions concerning 
the special type of aid required to meet 
the present needs of some pensioners. At 
the General Assembly, the cost of increas- 
ing minimum pensions to a $900, $1,200 
and $1,500 a year level is to be presented, 
together with a “non-monetary” solution 
for the present needs. The subject is one 
which needs a sympathetic, understand- 


THE SERVICE 
PENSION PLAN 





ing approach to the human problems of 
elderly persons, and Presbyterians are 
urged to read this year’s Board report 
on this subject. 

The Board began work in the field of 
homes, hospitals, and orphanages in ac- 
cordance with the assignment of such re- 
sponsibilities by the Jast General Assem- 
bly. A new “director of a Division of Wel- 
fare Agencies,” John Park Lee, began his 
work on January 1, 1950, and by the end 
of the year some interesting reports and 
suggestions will be forthcoming. It is be- 
lieved that the Church may save much 
money and effort by formulating certain 
long range plans within the next few years 
for in these “welfare” fields there are 
some important changes which will be tak- 
ing place. 

During 1949, under the Service Pension 
plan alone, $1,429,211 in cash payments 
were made to pensioners—1629 aged min- 
isters, 1696 widows of ministers, and 240 
orphans. The receipt of such funds has 
been a God-send to most of the pension- 
ers. However, it is one thing to be happy 
that a widow (who might otherwise be 
penniless) is receiving $25 per month 
from the Pension Plan, and quite another 
reaction when one tries to picture her 
“living” on such an income. The “secu- 
rity” which our Church wishes to provide 
its ministers and their wives and widows 
is not yet a reality though the situation 
is much improved over what it was prior 
to 1927. 


HOW THE MONEY WAS 
USED IN 1949 
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Except They Be Sent? 


Increased number of theology students overtaxes the 


faculties and outmoded plants of our nine seminaries. 


— CouNCcIL ON THEOLOGICAL Epvuca- 
TION and its nine constituent semi- 
naries are in trouble. They are embar- 
rassed by unprecedented success. 

Taking note of the long list of vacant 
churches and the long series of years 
when Presbyterian ministerial deaths have 
outnumbered the total of graduates from 
our seminaries, the leaders of Theological 
Education have set about seeking a rem- 
edy, with a sense of impending tragedy. 
In cooperation with the Board of Chris- 
tian Education the problem has been at- 
tacked with prayer to God that he may 
raise up workers for his ripe harvest fields, 
and with whatever of work, study, and 
strategy they have felt would be proper 
in this sacred realm. 

God has heard the prayers and answered 
them—abundantly. It is like the prayer 
of a drouth-stricken neighborhood for rain 
being answered by a flood. No, we do not 
have too many, but they are coming in 
very large numbers and of splendid qual- 
ity. Youth is hearing the divine call for 
a forward advance in spiritual things. 


Need 400 annually 


Those who have been studying the mat- 
ter intensively have come to the conclu- 
sion that our Presbyterian U.S.A. semi- 
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naries should be graduating about four 
hundred new ministers annually, if the 
present need for leadership is to be met. 
That is about twice the number of annual 
graduates for a number of years. To suc- 
ceed meant doubling the student popula- 
tion in the seminaries. Well, that is about 
what has already happened. Thank God! 

New power is coming into the Church 
such as we cannot yet estimate or under- 
stand. It will register in all departments 
of the Church's life in the years just 
ahead—evangelism, church extension, na- 
tional missions. foreign missions. chap- 
laincy. strengthened — staffs in large 
churches, pastors for vacant churches, etc. 


Out-date facilities 


But now comes the rub. The seminaries 
must house. feed. teach. and guide this 
double load of students. And the semi- 
naries are not prepared for it. They were 
built for the size of Church and the kind 
of conditions which they served twenty- 
five to fifty years ago. 

Moderator Clifford Barbour demon- 
strated his statesmanship by pointing to 
this as the number one problem before 
the Church. The seminaries dare not fail 


in this the day of golden opportunity for 
which they have been praying. But they 
will fail, in part at least, unless they can 
quickly rebuild their outmoded plants and 
strengthen their faculties sufficiently to 
meet the situation. The Moderator, by the 
request of the 161st General Assembly, 
has appointed a strong committee of lay- 
men to survey the situation and bring a 
recommendation to the next General As- 
sembly. We know that they have taken 
their task very seriously, and we are 
awaiting their report with high hopes. 
When they make their recommendations 
we trust that the General Assembly will 
realize the deep significance of it all and 
act with courage and foresight. 


Consecrated gifts 


The young people of our Church want 
to “know the will of God for their lives 
and do it,”’ to save human souls and make 
it a decent world to live in. Dare the 
adults refuse to train them for the task? 
Youth is laying life upon the altar. 
Adults must match the gifts with con- 
secrated millions of dollars. 

At the present moment, our Church's 
number one problem is the adequate un- 
dergirding of its program of Theological 
Education. 
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Cincinnati, present host to Presbyterians, was scene of Assembly 100 years ago. 


1850 General Assembly 1950 


QO* May 18, midway in the twentieth 
century, the representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. will meet 
once more in General Assembly at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A hundred years ago, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Presbyterians 
held General Assembly in two cities— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. and Detroit, Michigan. 
For our Church was divided then into an 
Old School and a New School, and these 
branches were not reunited until twenty 
years later, in 1870. 

This year, clues to some of the topics 
that’ may be discussed at General As- 
sembly can probably be found on the front 
page of any newspaper. It is not unlike- 
ly that ideas will be voiced on housing, 
labor, race relations, and atomic weap- 
ons. Midway in the twentieth century, 
the Church is very much “in the world.” 

At least one of our current problems— 
race relations—was the concern, as well, 
of the General Assemblies of 1850. A 
century ago the issue concentrated on the 
point of slavery. This question, indeed, 
was one of the controversies which had 
split the Church in 1837, the others hav- 
ing to do with more internal problems of 
doctrine and policy. The larger and more 
conservative Old School group, with 207,- 
254 communicants debated slavery, but 
was reluctant to take an official stand in 
1850. The New School, with 139,797 
communicants, had already gone on rec- 
ord as condemning it. 

This division was not geographical, 
however. Many Northerners had_re- 
mained with the Old School, many South- 
erners had helped form the New School. 
For this reason, it may easily be imagined 
that .essions on slavery were exciting in 
both Assemblies. Indeed, an action of 
the New School Assembly was openly de- 
fied by pro-slavery Presbyterians, and 
the Old School eventually pledged loy- 
alty to the Union in 1861, after the open- 
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ing guns of the War between the States 
were heard. 

At its 1850 Assembly the New School 
was confronted with the question: “Can a 
person own slaves and still retain mem- 
bership in a [New School] Presbyterian 
Church?” The Assembly was not ready 
to say categorically that owning slaves 
was not permissible. It felt that under 
some conditions, such as guardianship 
obligations, retaining ownership of a slave 
might be the most Christian way of treat- 
ing him. In some sections then, setting 
a slave free might expose him to inhuman 
hardship and eventual reenslavement. But 
the Assembly reinterated its opposition to 
the institution of slavery, and referred 
disciplinary matters to sessions and pres- 
byteries, “to take such action thereon as 
in their judgment the laws of Christianity 
required.” 


HIS MEANT, of course, that church 

members who owned slaves might be 
subject to disciplinary action, and the reso- 
lution had far-reaching repercussions. The 
presbytery of Lexington, Missouri, in- 
formed a later Assembly that some of its 
ministers and elders were holding slaves 
“on principle.” The Assembly, taking 
note of this defiance of its position, de- 
clared that “such doctrines and_prac- 
tices cannot permanently be tolerated in 
the Presbyterian Church.” As an end re- 
sult of the resolution at Detroit in 1850, 
some presbyteries and synods withdrew 
and formed a new Church. 

Although the coming war was destined 
to sever both Old and New Schools into 
northern and southern parts, no delibera- 
tions about war as such disturbed the 
1850 Assemblies. In the Old School meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, a resolution to send 
Congress a memorial in favor of “preser- 
vation and perpetuation of the National 


Union” was defeated because not enough 
of the commissioners felt the Union to be 
in danger. Only a decade away, the con- 
flict which would introduce the terrible 
concept, “Modern War,” to the world 
was not yet popularly foreseen. But this 
year, it seems safe to predict that the As- 
sembly at Cincinnati will have something 
to say about war, weapons, and roads to 
reliable peace. 


IGHTEEN-FIFTY was a time of mass mi- 
gration to the Pacific Coast. On the 
roll of the New School Assembly was the 
new San Francisco Presbytery, first pres- 
bytery of any branch of the Church west 
of the Rockies. But only a few months 
later came the Old School Presbytery of 
California, and the General Assembly of 
that School adopted the resolution: “The 
wants of California, Oregon, and other 
new parts of our wide-spread territory 
are such as to demand the special 
regard of our Church and fully justify the 
Board in large expenditures.” 

Now history repeats. Another migra- 
tion to the Pacific Coast is a concern of 
the present Board of National Missions. 
The resolution of 1850 could very well be 
adopted by the Assembly of 1950. 

The records of those General Assem- 
blies held long ago, in what seems a far 
different world, show that our Church 
has been strengthened, numerically, in 
the past century. In 1850, the com- 
bined membership of the Old and New 
Schools was about 1.5 percent of the 
total population of the United States. In 
the past hundred years, the country has 
grown from twenty-three million to about 
150 million, but the Church has more 
than held its own. About 2 percent of 
our nation’s people now belong to the 
Presbyterian Churches, U. S. A. and 
U. S. descendants of the Presbyterian 
Churches, Old School and New School, of 
a hundred years ago. 
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National Assembly to Bring 


2.000 to Grinnell, Iowa 


Leaders among Presbyterian young peo- 
ple will get together on the campus of 
Grinnell College. Grinnell, Iowa. next 
month, to exchange ideas about Westmin- 
ster Fellowship and their Christian faith. 

The 2,000 young people will be chosen 
from among 500,000 teen-agers and col- 
lege-age youths in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., to attend the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Assembly from 
June 26 to July 1 at the Iowa College. 

Officers of the Westminster Fellowship 
National Council, youth advisers, and pro- 
gram planners will preside over Assembly 
sessions in the mammoth red-brick Darby 
Gymnasium. 

They include George Lewis, moderator 
Hersman, Illinois: Bryant George. vice- 
moderator, Charlotte, North Carolina: 
Janet Carnahan, stated clerk, St. Louis. 
Missouri; Shirley Lane. Faith and Life 
chairman, Sioux City. Iowa: Bob Orr. 
Stewardship chairman. Long Beach. Cal- 
ifornia; Leonard Styche, Fellowship chair- 
man, Bridgeville. Pennsylvania; Sylvia 
Davidson, Outreach chairman, Palo Alto 
California, and Bob Curry, Altoona, Penn- 
svivania, chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee. 

Older Church leaders will be on 
hand to present their thoughts on the 
Church and the world to the young peo- 
ple. Featured speakers are Dr. Howard 
Lowry, president of the College of Woos- 
ter, Wooster, Ohio. and author of The 
Mind's Adventure; Dr. Eugene Blake, 
First Presbyterian Church. Pasadena. Cal- 
ifornia; the Reverend Robert Bilheimer. 
Study Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches; Epiphania Castro. Filipino 
youth leader; Bernice Damian. Spanish- 
American National Missions worker: Dr. 
E. Faye Campbell, secretary. Division of 
Higher Education of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and Dr. Gilbert F. Close, 
Director, Department of Young People’s 
Work, Board of Christian Education. 

Discussions on topics. ranging from pol- 
itics, Christian beliefs. to the nature of 
the modern university. will give the voung 
people a chance to air their views and 
hear the advice of experts in various 
fields. 

Forty young people from foreign lands 
and national missions stations will add a 
cosmopolitan flavor to the gathering. 
Dressed in colorful costumes. they will 
tell the Assembly what the Church is 
doing in its mission enterprise. 

Highlights of the week include an eve- 
ning of folk-dancing and singing under the 


floodlights on Darby Field, the college 
football field: “Fellowship Features” pro- 
grams on Christian symbolism, summer 
service opportunities, the Church around 
the world, and evangelism: and a concert 
of sacred music by two young artists from 
the Philippine Islands. They are Noni 
Espina, baritone, and Flora Rivera, pian- 
ist. Both are Protestant youth leaders 
in the Philippines. 

Special features are a giant exposition 
of Westminster Fellowship and the work 
of the Church, a bookstore of religious 
literature and materials, a gift shop at 
which articles made on national missions 




















Two Westminster Fellowship National 


Council officers presiding next month at 


National Assembly are Janet Carnahan, 





Stated Clerk: George Lewis, Moderator. 


stations will be sold, and sports contests 
ranging from the old-time favorite. base- 
ball. to such specialized activities as rope 
spinning. 

In addition, young people interested in 
religious radio. television. and journalism 
will publish their own daily newspaper 
and write and produce their own radio 
and TV shows for broadcast from the 
college radio studio. Representatives of 
the many church vocations will also be 
present for interviews with interested del- 
egates. 

Groundwork for this Presbyterian 
youth program was laid by the Reverend 
Dr. Frank Getty of New Jersey who di- 
rected the youth work of the Church for 
more than twenty years. 

In 1943, the Reverend Kenneth Reeves 
came to the Board of Christian Education 
and spearheaded the movement to organ- 
ize Westminster Fellowship, which came 


into being at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in 
1943, at a meeting of young people and 
leaders from all over the country. In 
1945 the General Assembly recognized 
Westminster Fellowship as the official 
youth program of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Since 1947, Dr. Gilbert Close, director 
of the Department of Young People’s 
Work of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, has directed the program. Showing 
a steady growth since its beginning, West- 
minster Fellowship now includes 500,000 
Presbyterian young people. Two hundred 
thousand of these take part in at least 
one rally cach year. One hundred and 
seventy thousand are in Sunday church 
school classes, and some 25.000 take part 
in summer activities. The program is be- 
ing used in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Alas- 
ka, as well as in many college Christian 
groups in this country. 


Survey of Youth Finds 
Religious Beliefs Shallow 


Modern youth believes in God, in Jesus, 
and in the Bible. but his religious faith 
makes little difference in his life in gen- 
eral. That is the conclusion of Dr. Mur- 
ray G. Ross, whose book Religious Beliefs 
of Youth was published this month by 
the Association Press. 

With a grant from the National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’s and the help of the Y’s Re- 
search Council, Dr. Ross and a corps of 
trained assistants spent a year digging out 
the facts about young people. Almost 
two thousand youths in Y.M.C.A.’s_ in 
eight states were quizzed in an attitude 
questionnaire. One hundred young people 
were interviewed in one- to four-hour ses- 
sions. 

The young people ranged in age from 
eighteen to twenty-nine and were affiliated 
with Y.M.C.A.’s in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts. New Jersey, Connecticut. 
New York, Kentucky. and New Hamp- 
shire. Half of them were college students 
or graduates, two-thirds of them Protest- 
ant, 81 percent church members, and 80 
percent of them single. 

Over 80 percent of those interviewed. 
Dr. Ross found, “believe” in God, but he 
felt their beliefs have little relationship 
to their every-day life and are “full of 
doubts and uncertainties which no effort 
is being made to resolve.” Their belief, he 
felt, is no more than passive acceptance 
of ideas handed down from the past, and 
is not always matched by religious prac- 
tice. 

The writer discovered less than half 
of the group go to church once a week. 
and over a quarter go infrequently, if at 
all: less than half pray daily, while al- 
most a third infrequently or not at all: 
three in a hundred read the Bible daily. 
and over three-quarters read the Bible in- 
frequently, if at all. 

The kinds of things young people think 
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about most, he found, are success in terms 
of job, family living, and economic se- 
curity. “The major aim of youth is to 
obtain a respectable and secure place in 
the community, 61.3 percent being so 
grouped, whereas only 3.2 percent men- 
tion such goals as ‘doing God's will,’ ” he 
stated 

Regarding resources used in time of 
difficulty or stress, he found 71.9 percent 
think that “thought, or study. or discus- 
sion with friends is more useful and ef- 
fective than prayer, church attendance, 
Bible reading, or discussion with minister, 
priest, or rabbi.” 

Among the interviewees, 50 percent 
aid they never discussed religious issues. 
The questionnaire data suggests that most 
young people do not give prior attention 
to religion in their thinking or when mak- 
ing a concrete decision. “Less than 20 per- 
cent find in religion a basis or compelling 
guide for their everyday behavior 
religion has almost ceased to provide a 
significant or lofty ideal which gives life 
purpose and direction 

“The desire to move up the vocational 
ladder, to have economic security, a fine 
family and a nice home, and to enjoy the 
respect of the community is the goal of 
almost all the youth in this sample,” Dr. 
Ross said. He found little sense of ad- 
venturesomeness and ‘little indication 
that they are willing to risk the cost which 
may be involved in doing new things, 
going to new places, venturing into new 
locations, or trying out a new idea.” 

Almost three-fourths of the group “do 
not feel that their individual lives are 
very important in the larger scheme of 
things.” 

One section of the questionnaire dealt 
with public affairs and revealed that most 
of the young people, “far from being rad- 
ical, are on the whole cautious and rela- 
tively conservative in their judgment on 
these matters. They want to help the 
needy in Europe and to bring displaced 
persons into the United States, but this 
desire to help is modified by a prior con- 
cern about the maintenance of the 
present standard of living in America.” 

Attitudes on three domestic issues indi- 
cated that these young people are predom- 
inantly conservative. “About a third fav- 
or less (or no more) government influ- 
ence in social and economic matters; al- 
most 60 percent approve some form of 
segregation of, or discrimination against, 
Negroes, and half find ‘the Democrati 
and Republican parties sufficiently differ- 
ent in character to provide the voters with 
all the choice necessary.” Dr. Ross said. 
“On the whole these young people are not 
well informed, and in many cases not in- 
terested in, the broader affairs of com- 
munity, national and international life 

“Only about 16 percent of the respond 
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What to do with changing adolescent voices in a choir-minded church? Pastor David 
Hubler (right), First Presbyterian Church, Alamosa, Colorado, solved the problem 
by organizing a verse choir of junior high boys. The choir, now co-ed, assists 


in Scripture, Psalter readings, prayers. 


ents possess that combination of firm be- 
lief, zest for life, and sense of security 
which have been here accepted as the 
characteristics of the religious persons.” 


Teen-age Canteen Draws 
Record Crowds in New Jersey 

A teen-age canteen which opened this 
spring in the basement of a Dover, New 
Jersey, Presbyterian church is drawing 
more than 700 young people a week. 

Called “Tumble Inn,” the canteen is 
located in the First Memorial Church in 
Dover and is managed by a six-member 
Youth Council and an advisory board of 
parents. 


Above, group prepares for a broadcast. 


The center is open every afternoon 
from 3:30 to 5 p.m., and on Friday and 
Saturday from 7 to 10 p.m. for the use of 
all teen-agers regardless of color or creed. 
It has facilities for table games, billiard 
and ping pong tables, a juke box, easy 
chairs, and a refreshment booth, where 
soda pop, ice cream, and occasionally cake 
and sandwiches are sold at a nominal fee 
Decorations are in Dover High School's 
orange and black, with original murals on 
the walls. 

Twelve youth groups and the Men’s 
Club are using the center, which is recog- 
nized as an aid in fighting juvenile de- 
linquency in Dover. When local police 
recently began to enforce a state law 











@ Personality Profile 
Hal Lloyd 


W ITH HIS BROWN PUPPY BANTAY 
perched on the back of his jeep 
young missionary Hal Lloyd travelled 
for three years helping pastors in the 
Philippine Islands. When there were 
no roads, he hiked over trails through 
the “bush” to the small towns. Large 
crowds gathered to hear him speak 
and see his slides and movies. In 
Dumaguete, he taught at Silliman 
University. In Manila, he preached in 
the big churches. A graduate of Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee, 
and McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary in Chicago, Illinois, he returned 
to the United States this spring. 
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barring teen-agers from poolrooms, they 
rounded up offenders and sent the whole 
gang to the canteen. 

In addition young people are turning 
out for church on Sunday morning by the 
dozen. “Wesminster Fellowship and the 
Sunday church school are at new highs, 
and we never had so many high school 
youth at church services,” says Pastor 
Hugh M. Miller. 

The idea for the center originated with 


Westminster Fellowship members, who | 


worked to renovate the church basement. 


Careers in Christianity 


More young people are planning church 
vocations than ever before. Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson, director of the Commission 
on the Ministery of the Federal Council 
of Churches, told church leaders meeting 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, late last 
month. 

The leaders were at Buck Hill Falls 
to study the trends which are currently 
overcrowding theological seminaries, and 
to investigate means of further stepping 
up denominational enlistment programs. 

Since 1945, Lutheran churches have 
produced the most church vocation candi- 
dates. Methodists and Presbyterians had 
the next best records. 

It was noted by the study group that 
there is a tendency today for students not 
to decide upon church vocations until 
their college years. Dean-elect G. W. 
Webber of Union Seminary, New York, 





pointed to the high proportion of en- 


gineers and other technicians entering 
seminaries as evidence of this trend. 

Church vocations for women are in- 
creasing, and there is a need for college- 
graduates to serve as “assistants in Chris- 
tian education” in local churches. 

A plan to give professional accreditation 
to Christian education assistants was pro- 
posed by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Mrs. Ellen D. Luehring, director of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Personnel Refer- 


ence Bureau, defended the proposal by | 


noting that most parishes needing religious 


education cannot hope to secure a parish | 


worker with graduate training. Students 
preparing for these positions would un- 
dertake specialized study and field work 
as college undergraduates. 

Camp Preview 

Youngsters in Steuben-Elmira Presby- 
tery in New York got a preview of the 
“good old summertime” this month. 

Junior-high students from all the 
churches in the presbytery packed lunches 
and took off for a day at their presbytery 
camp site. 

Called “Play Day,” the program corre- 
sponded roughly to that of a typical day at 
camp and included hikes, worship “‘assem- 
bly,” and workshops in which the young- 
sters built and painted camp equipment. 
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Is education 
without knowledge of God 
an education at all? 











® Does modern secular education produce “hollow men” who 
are not equipped to make life’s most important decisions? | 
This book is a vital plea for the recognition of religion as a | 
basic part of any truly liberal education. A Religious Book 

Club Selection. Just published, $2.50 | 


THE MIND’S ADVENTURE 


BY HOWARD At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 


Philadelphia 
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Two Church Meetings Next Month 
June 13 to 19, 1950 June 26 to July 1, 1950 


The Quadrennial of the National Council The second National Assembly of West- 
of Women’s Organizations, Ocean Grove, minister Fellowship, Grinnell College, 
New Jersey. Grinnell, lowa. 
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Why not suggest to women of your 
community the advantages of invest- 
ing their savings in Presbyterian An- 
nuities? They thus have a safe invest- 
ment—with generous, sure income for 
life. And they can decide now how 
much shall go to the Mission Boards after they have passed away. 

Women, at the same time, make an effective contribution to the war 
against Godless Russia, which now controls half the people of the 
world. There are no deductions at death. Your money helps forever 
the Mission work you select. 

Free booklet 5-P tells the complete story, Thousands of women now 
hold Annuities. 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please say whether you would prefer to support Missions Abroad or Missions in America. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 

















WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





Hollywood and Morality 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


HE CONTROVERSY over the proposed 
fe Ansan censorship of Hollywood 
morals has simmered down somewhat 
with the withdrawal by Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson of Colorado, of his proposal 
to require a licensing system before a 
movie could be distributed. No license 
would have been given according to the 
proposal if, in the eyes of the Commis- 
sioner (the Secretary of Commerce), the 
film contributed to juvenile delinquency, 
encouraged contempt for law or for pub- 
lic or private morality, or featured an 
actor or producer who is guilty of immo- 
rality. 

When the senator sent a special in- 
vestigator to Hollywood to gather in- 
formation for his proposed inquiry, the 
opinion of several motion picture execu- 


tives was that he would find that Holly- 
wood’s collective virtue is not inconsid- 
erable, though less well publicized than 
the escapades of individuals. Eight out 
of ten movie employees are married, and 
among those who are married, seven out 
of ten have never been divorced (which 
is better than the national average). Stu- 
dio executives are also quoted as stating 
that three out of five members of the 
film colony regularly attend church and 
four out of five eligible voters cast bal- 
lots. Hollywood, they say, has only half 
the number of arrests, in relationship to 
population, as the rest of the Los Ange- 
les area. The 25,000 members of the 
movie colony are less than 1 percent of 
the population, but they contribute 12 
percent of the Los Angeles Community 
Chest funds. 


This does not, of course, excuse the 


“Stars In My Crown” 











Parson Gray is a fearless “he-man” preacher and the confidant of his young nephew. 
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kind of behavior of which Senator John- 
son complained. While I doubt that the 
method by which he proposed to clean 
up Hollywood is either practical or nec- 
essary, there is handwriting on the wall 
and it had better be read. The movie 
industry will either find some way to reg- 
ulate itself—especially the kind of off-col- 
or advertising that was used to capitalize 
on the Bergman-Rosselini affair—or it 
can expect sooner or later to have the 
public breathing down its neck. 

I am no authority on Hollywood be- 
havior. During the filming of Second 
Chance I had occasion to meet and talk 
with most of the personnel involved in 
the production, including the actors. They 
were glad to be working on a church 
film. Among themselves, they discussed 
the merits of Second Chance as compared 
with other films they’d seen in their own 
churches. After three days of casting, 
during which we must have met scores 
of actors and actresses, and later during 
the shooting, I got the impression that 
there is a lot more hard work involved 
in working for the movies than the pub- 
lic appreciates and much less glamour. 

It was not difficult to cast church peo- 
ple in our leading roles. Ruth Warrick. 
who played the part of Emily so superbly, 
is a Baptist. Her two children were busily 
rehearsing for a Sunday school Christmas 
play. When she had to teach a Sunday 
school class before the cameras. she did 
it with perfect naturalness and closed the 
lesson with prayer. When I spoke to her 
about it. she laughed and said, “I wish I 
had a nickel for every time I’ve taught 
a Sunday school class.” John Hubbard, 
who played Ed, is an active member of 
an Episcopal church. Hugh Beaumont, 
our Dr. Emory, although well-known as an 
actor, is a licensed preacher and is also 
Minister of Youth on the staff of Alan 
Hunter’s North Hollywood Congregation- 
al Church. David Holt (Jimmy) is a 
member of the Actor’s Prayer Fellowship. 
to which Colleen Townsend and Jane 
Russell also belong. 

I kept hearing of well-known Holly- 
wood actors who are active workers in 
their respective churches. Among them 
are such people as Virginia Mayo, Agnes 
Moorhead, Michael O'Shea, Dennis Mor- 
gan, and Roy Rogers. This isn’t the kind 
of thing that gets into the news very 
often, but it’s worth remembering when 
someone begins to “put the heat” on 
Hollywood. 

There are three well-known ways of 
influencing Hollywood screen productions. 
One is to offer advice at the story and 
script stages during filming. Another is 
to blacklist films that are found objec- 
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tionable. A third is to vote approval at 
the box-office of films that are particularly 
good. Protestants are now able, through 
the very active office of the Protestant 
Film Commission, its West Coast direct- 
or, Oren Evans, and its script review com- 
mittees, to assist the industry with coun- 
sel and advice. (Over eighty scripts have 
gone through this office in the past year.) 
Roman Catholics make a good deal of the 
second method, that of blacklisting or 
threatening to blacklist pictures deemed 
objectionable. Protestants generally dis- 
like the negative approach of blacklist- 
ing and censorship. We Protestants be- 
lieve (at least in theory) that commenda- 
tion is more Christian and more effective 
than condemnation. But when it comes 
to registering our approval of really good 
pictures in dollars and cents, we don’t do 
nearly as well as the Roman Catholics. 
Yet. to the producer and distributor, this 
is the acid test of our sincerity when we 
say we want better motion pictures. 

We are being put to the test right now 
with MGM's new picture Stars in My 
Crown. PFC was consulted on this pic- 
ture from start to finish. A few of us 
saw the finished film months ago in a 
“sneak preview” at Loew’s Lexington in 
New York. We like it very much. (The 
theatre audience burst into spontaneous 
applause at the end.) A highly represen- 
tative church group in Los Angeles also 
saw it and responded with equal enthu- 
siasm. The Protestant Motion Picture 
Council has given it “Picture of the 
Month” rating, but the distributors have 
been very slow to release the picture. 
Only now, after numerous try-outs in rep- 
resentative cities, are they willing to 
“take a chance” with it. 

Why? Because experience has taught 
them that there are some Protestants who 
never miss an opportunity to be highly 
critical of theatre films dealing with re- 
ligious subjects. (One Foot in Heaven is 
an example in point.) In this regard Ro- 
man Catholic reviewers are much smarter 
than we are. If it’s in the main a good 
film from their point of view (e.g. Going 
My Way), they keep very quiet about the 
things in it that they don’t like. They're 
careful not to “sound off” publicly and 
scare people away. Another reason for 
caution is that church people seem to 
have a tendency to stay away from mo- 
tion pictures with a religious theme for 
fear they won't be entertained. 

Well, I hasten to assure one and all 
that Stars in My Crown is an A-1 enter- 
tainment film from start to finish. From 
the Protestant angle, I think it is aiso far 
and away the best thing of the sort to 
appear on the theatre screen in a long 
time. In it Joel McCrea plays the part 
of Parson Gray, big, strapping Civil War 
veteran, who shows up in the frontier 
town of Walesburg, Illinois. as the new 
preacher. He strides off the train into the 
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Joel McCrea as Parson Gray, Dean Stockwell, Ellen Drew in Stars in My Crown. 


nearest saloon, announces that he is ready 
to preach his first sermon. When the 
laying of his “shootin’ irons” on the bar 
reduces the loud guffaws to respectful si- 
lence, he proceeds to do so. From this 
point on there is “never a dull moment” 
and a lot of memorable ones. 


Two centers of conflict 

Stars in My Crown is narrated in retro- 
spect by John Kenyon, now a grown man. 
He appears in the film as the young 
nephew of Parson Gray, who lives at the 
parsonage with the preacher and his at- 
tractive voung wife Harriet (Ellen 
Drew). Action in the picture revolves 
around two centers of conflict. One is 
between the parson and the new young 
Dr. Daniel Harris (James Mitchell). 
Unlike his father “Old” Dr. Harris 
(Lewis Stone), Daniel is all efficiency and 
has no time for religion. The other is 
brought on by the scheming of Lon Back- 
ett (Ed Begley), local merchant and 
pillar of the church. who seeks to deprive 
a venerable old Negro of his land. The 
part of the Negro. Uncle Famous Prill. 
is superbly played by Juano Hernandez. 


who will be remembered for a similar role 
in Intruder in the Dust. 

In their boyhood days, Uncle Famous 
taught most of the men in Walesburg 
most of what they know about hunting 
and fishing. But as grown men, spurred 
to action by Lon Backett. they seem to 
have forgotten their indebtedness to the 
old man. The dramatic intervention of 
Parson Gray is a high point in the picture 
Particularly good also is the interchange 
in which parson reminds the young doc- 
tor that people get sick spiritually as well 
as physically. There are many incidents 
in which Parson Gray proves himself to 
be a “he-man” preacher. Some, many of 
them highly amusing, have to do with Jed 
Isbell, the toughest nut he has to crack. 
Jed is an old friend from the war days, 
a hale and hearty individualist who vows 
he'll come to church “when God ploughs 
my land for me.” 

All in all Stars in My Crown is as fine 
a picture as you'd want to see. All the en- 
couragement MGM needs to do another 
like it is for enough of us to go see this 
one and recommend it to our friends to 
make it pay off. 
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Associated Church Press Awards 


Presbyterian Life First Prize for News 


agence ae gs Lire was recently 
awarded First Prize for its pres- 
entation of news in a 1950 competi- 
tion with other religious magazines. 
The award was made by the Asso- 
ciated Church Press, an organization 
of nearly all Protestant publications 
in the United States and Canada. 
Ninety-eight magazines and their edi- 
tors are listed as members. 


The award to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
for its superior reporting of news of 
the church and the world was made 
at the association’s 1950 meeting in 
Syracuse, New York. 


The award is further testimony to 
the excellence of your Church maga- 
i \ week before the announce 
ment of the news prize, the entire 
editorial content of the matazine was 
honored by Lambda Lambda Lambda, 
journalism frater- 
named PRESBYTERIAN 

religious journal in 


national religious 
nity, which 
Lire the best 


1949 


Credit for the Church Press award 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFe’s news 
department, of which Associate Edi- 
tor Henry L. McCorkle is head. 
When preparing the fortnightly re- 
port of the Church, the department 


goes to 





studies and analyzes the contents of 
newspapers, magazines, press service 
releases, and the items furnished by 
interested Presbyterians in all parts 
of the nation. They seek in every 
issue to provide interesting, under- 
standable accounts of events and de- 
velopments per- 
tinent to Chris- 
tianity. As this 
issue is read, 
the news edi- 
tors are gath- 
ering material 
about the 1950 
General Assem- 
bly to present 
Henry McCorkle in future _ is- 
3 sues. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire has published 
fifty-nine issues. Over seventy of its 
feature articles have been reprinted 
in other magazines. 





Reprints in other denominational 
magazines mean that PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire has a message for Christians 
in other communions. Reprints in 
Reader’s Digest and Magazine Di- 
gest, and reports of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire features in Time and Newsweek 
mean that your Church magazine 
speaks to millions beyond its own 
circulation. 








SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


A basic Christian faith, regardless of 
sect, is arresting as it wipes away confu- 
sion. It takes things out of the shadows, 
It makes Christianity coherent. It acti- 
vates it. Christianity is a selling cam- 
paign with a rich reward. It is so often 
taught largely as a code of ethics, which 
is very dull. Nobody would describe 
football as a book of athletic rules, yet 
many people think of religion as nothing 
but a moral code. 

A business to handle a selling cam- 
paign instinctively collects extroverts to 
do that job. The core of most churches 
seems to be composed of fine God-fearing 
people. but people who are _ introverts. 
Their heartiness is labored. The extro- 
verts flock to the Rotary, the lodge. the 
bridge club, or the golf club. Possibly the 
approach through the college campus is an 
answer. The extroverts have to appre- 
ciate that the base from which their joy- 
of-being springs is dependent on a Chris- 
tian base. Church officers, particularly 
elders. should be selected because they 
radiate that inner serenity and joy which 
can be expressed in the words of the blind 
man of old: “This one thing I know, 
where once I was blind, I now see.’ That 
triumph breaks through the barriers of 
young and old alike. 

—F. G. Sixes, Jr. 


Summit, N. J. 


Teachers—Church’s Best Friends 

« The title of Paul Calvin Payne’s “Edi- 
torial Comment” (Is the Church Losing 
Its Head?) in the April 15 issue of PRes- 
BYTERIAN LiFe is unfortunately phrased 
(for the Head of the Church is Christ 
and that Head the Church is not losing 
praise God). But Mr. Payne is on the 
right track; and, popularly speaking, many 
Christians, clerical and lay, have long been 
losing their heads. 

There is no class of folk in America 
more deserving of admiration than the 
men and women teaching in our non-sec- 
tarian, privately endowed or publicly sup- 
ported, colleges and universities. The 
best allies the Protestant Church can pos- 
sibly have in recovering and disseminat- 
ing all that is best in American spiritual 
and cultural tradition, they are denounced 
again and again by timorous and ignorant 
—however well intending—Protestants 
(Presbyterian ruling elders included). 

Editor Payne knows it is time for 
Church folk to wake and respond intelli- 
gently to their best American friends, pro- 
fessors with whom they can act to create 
a more honestly democratic and world- 
serving America. When they honestly 
awake and respond so, it should not be 
surprising if they find university and col- 
lege-trained young people returning to 
their folds with increased faith and af- 
fection. Christ hasten the day. 

—Hvusertis CUMMINGS. 
Harrisburg, (a 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A.., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. — cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.4 


“Where Ortendinace links Learning to iis 
DALE DO. WELCH, Pre mie 











ALMA ICHIGAN 
Carroll College 
Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 


A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor’ Ss assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 
and new science building. 

NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








an ' — oreuse 
DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
ind women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern  buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, 


President 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 


WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—98 Faculty 


Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
ears. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
’ President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 

















Women’s Colleges 











MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Proudly Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough, personalized training 
from a carefully selected and 
unusually well-trained faculty. 


Co-educational . .... Fully accredited 
An Atmosphere of Ideas 
H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 











UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Rotito La Porre, President 
Dubuque. 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 


lowa 








— 








r . . oe il 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 

Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
n lant and an able faculty, Christian empha 
: roughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
ireshmen are being admitted for September 

950 Write now for info tion 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 
















PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational ...small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 
Suburb of St. Louis 
A Presbyterian College for Women 
Fully accredited. Established 1827. Well 
equipped. Arts and sciences, pre-profes- 
sional and a variety of vocational courses 
A.B., B.S., B.M., and B.M.E. degrees 
Distinguished faculty, thorough counseling 


Successful student government and a 
friendly student community 


Students are from nearly every state and 
from twelve foreign countries 
F. L. MeCluer, President 

















TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio 1, Texas 

a fully accredited, coeducational Presbyterian 

University offering work leading to three bac- 

calaureate degrees, B.A., B.S., B.M., and three 

graduate degrees, M.A., M.S., M.Ed. 
ADJUNCT SCHOOLS 

Trinity University Summer School of Foreign 

Languages. with conducted tours, in the City 

of Mexico; Seagle Colony, voice training, 

Schroon Lake, New York. 

82nd year begins September 11 


Monroe G. Everett, President 











H ASTINGS COLLEGE UTAH’S Co-educational 
Ac me NE a Accredited 
2 ARCS REM wom | | WESTMINSTER ss 


byterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
ling board, room, tuition, fees, Fully ac- 
redi lited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine. 
Asi¢ business administration 


W M. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








May 27, 





1875 1950 


Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 


Salt Lake City 5, Utoh 300 students 








QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 








Men’s College 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











Summer Camp 








DENNIS MEMORIAL CAMPS 
STILLWATER, N. J. 

Corneil S. Balding, Director 
Boys—July Girls—August 
A Christian camp owned by First Presbyterian 
a eg of Newark, 820 Broad Street, Newark, 

Swimming. rifle range, crafts. trips, ten- 
nis, y tee woe riding, etc. Fee $23.00 per week. 
LLOYD E. FOSTER, D.D., Pastor 
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Take 


a 
Second 
Look 


at 
Your- 


self 


By JOHN HOMER MILLER 


® Here is wise, warmhearted 
guidance to a fuller, happier life 
— to the Christian strength and 
confidence that make for richer, 
more purposeful living. Twenty- 
two practical, down-to-earth mes- 
sages, rich in anecdote and inci- 
dent, that show 
you how to be- 
come the finer 
person you really 
want to be. 


$2 at 
all bookstores 
ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY 


YOU 

1 
CHANGE 
YOUR 
THOUGHTS, 
YOUR 
FEELINGS — 




















“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 
The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 


books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 


“Pure, beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish . . . delightful to read.” 


—Christian Evangelist | 


“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 
—Christian Century 





The Smith- 
Goodspeed 
COMPLETE 

BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Il. 








THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old and 
New Testaments. Popular edition, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed). 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editi in hand per- 
manent bindings. Write for free descri 











tive circular. 
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By CHAD WALSH 


N? ONE CAN MAKE much of a go of lov- 

ing his neighbor—whether next door 
| or in Russia—unless he first loves God 
| and is so filled with God’s love that some 
| of it spills over into all relationships. But 
| how to know God? The most obvious 
method—prayer—is curiously neglected 
by many church members. Some have 
fallen into the habit of “vain repetitions,” 
like the little boy who pauses in the midst 
of a quarrel with his brother so that he 
can get his “Now I lay me” out of the 
way and return to the serious business of 
life. In other cases, prayer means nothing 
but “gimme, gimme, gimme,” and a per- 
ceptive Christian soon concludes that if 
he never talks with God except to ask 
for something, the conversation is of ques- 
tionable value. 

For a long time we have needed a book 
that gets down to brass tacks. The tech- 
nique of prayer can be taught, just as the 
scales of the piano can be taught. Con- 
stance Garrett’s Growth in Prayer 
(Macmillan, New York, 156 pages, $2.00) 
is the perfect introduction for the person 
who has the will for prayer but doesn’t 
know how to go about it. Indeed, the 
book could hardly be improved. Miss 
| Garrett first very skillfully whets the de- 

sire to pray, shows the kind of God we 
| pray to, and then takes up the principal 
| kinds of prayer—adoration, thanksgiving, 
| petition, intercession, etc. She includes 
a profusion of the great prayers of Chris- 
tendom to be used as they are, or to serve 
as models for individual prayers. By easy 
stages she leads up to the most advanced 
forms of prayer, meditation, recollection, 
and the “practice of the presence of God” 
—and includes a splendid section on pub- 
lic worship (especially the Lord’s Sup- 
per) as a form of prayer. It is a book 
to be used as a laboratory manual—per- 
haps a chapter a week—and will help 
anyone cross the crucial frontier between 
belief in God and personal, loving knowl- 
edge of God. 

While on the subject of prayer, I 
wonder whether the news has got around 
that a pamphlet edition of Brother Law- 
rence’s Conversations and Letters on 


First Things First: 


How does one 


| come to know God ? 








Daniel A. Poling 


the Practice of the Presence of God 
can be secured for seven cents a copy in 
lots of five or more. The simplicity of this 
devotional classic—and its insistence on 
the individual’s direct approach to God— 
has made these teachings of a monastery 
cook as popular with Protestants as with 
Catholics. Published by Forward Move- 
ment, 412 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 2. 

A memorable book centered around the 
life of prayer is Daniel A. Poling’s Faith 
is Power—For You (Greenberg, New 
York, 216 pages, $2.50). Dr. Poling was 
for many years the pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church of New York, and his 
son was one of the four chaplains whose 
death at sea was commemorated recently 
in a special stamp. The book is written 
with the simplicity of a man who has felt 
his life guided step by step and is willing 
to bear witness to the God who always 
answered his prayers—though not always 
in the way expected. If any recent book 
has been written from the inside of 
Christian experience, it is this. 

By now almost everyone has heard of 
Greville Cooke’s The Light of the 
World (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York, 470 pages, $3.95)—one of the 
most successiul recent attempts to retell 
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the story of Christ. To Mr. Cooke. Jesus 
js emphatically both God and man, and 
all the way through this double point of 
view is maintained—with astonishing in- 
sight and with a reverence which never 
degenerates into stuffiness. The Jesus 
here portrayed is not a static character. 
There is contrast between his buoyancy, 
almost gaiety, at the beginning of his mis- 
sion, and his increasing sense of the weight 
of his messiahship as the story progresses. 
This is as close to a three-dimensional 
Jesus as literary skill is likely to present. 
Read with Dorothy Sayer’s The Man 
Born to be King, it will awaken anyone’s 
desire to re-explore the Gospels and meet 
again the man who was none the less 
human for being God. 

What happens when Church and State 
get too chummy is told with compassion 
but grim realism by Joy Davidman, in 
her novel. Weeping Bay (Macmillan, 
New York, 257 pages. $3.00). This tale 
of life among the French Canadians of 
the Gaspé Peninsula contains many sharp- 
ly sketched portraits of the people in all 
their poverty and _ wistfulness. Their 
problems are largely of two kinds. The 
first is the question of planned parent- 
hood, which the Roman Catholic Church 
uncompromisingly opposes on grounds of 
“natural law.”” Many of the personal trag- 
edies of the book derive from the work- 
ings of this iron-clad prohibition. The 
other problems are economic—how to fill 
the many hungry mouths in each family. 

The main plot centers around a young 
priest who comes to town and tries to or- 
ganize a Catholic labor union, but is frus- 
trated by an unholy alliance between the 
local priest, the factory owner, and the 
police authorities. The story is so well 
done that one could only wish that the 
happy ending were made more convincing. 
Miss Davidman implies at the conclusion 
that a real Christianity, stripped of the 
encrustations of the priestly system will 
provide the motivation for the struggle 

















Davidman 


Joy 


May 27, 1950 


toward social justice, but somehow she 
does not make it seem likely that such 
a Christianity will actually take root 
among the inhabitants of the Gaspé Pen- 
insula. However, this is a minor short- 
coming in what is otherwise one of the 
outstanding recent novels. Authoress Joy 
Davidman is the wife of William Lindsay 
Gresham, and like him is an ex-Commu- 
nist, now an active member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Of the countless books on “science and 
religion” that have come my way recently, 
Leslie Paul’s The Meaning of Human 
Existence (Lippincott, Philadelphia and 
New York, 259 pages, $3.00) is the most 











Leslie Paul 


meaty. Mr. Paul is not content to estab- 
lish separate spheres of influence for 
science and religion and put up no-tres- 
passing signs. Rather, he examines the 
most recent findings of physics, biology 
psychology, etc.. and finds in them posi- 
tive confirmations of the Christian con- 
cept of the universe. The sections on the 
nature of personal religious experience, 
and the character of revelation, carry the 
argument still further. It is not a book 
for light reading. but anyone—regardless 
of a lack of scientific background—can 
understand it with a little patience. And 
in the face of Mr. Paul’s arguments the 


burden of proof shifts to the person who | 


maintains a purely mechanical view of the 
universe. 
In brief 

Anthony Standen. Science is a Sa- 
cred Cow (Dutton, New York, 221 pages. 
$2.75). delightfully witty book by a 
profesional chemist who believes that the 
main purpose of science ought to be “to 
learn about God. and admire him. through 
his handiwork.” He skillfully pokes fun 
at the worship of science and scientists, 
and rates the sciences from physics (very 
good) to sociology (pretty bad). 


BOOKS | 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 


CHAIRS by DE LONG: 


IN SIZES 
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Assuring 


Proper 
Posture 
Safety and 











Beauty and durability combine 
with new scientific design to make 
these hard maple chairs unusually 
appealing. Colored Kalistron uphol- 
stery adds to the appeal. Send at 
once for full information. 


De Long seAatine co. dept. nt 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture ¢ Renovations * Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 














CHURCH FINANCING 


in Fund-Raising: Budgets, New 
Buildings, Improvements, Liquidation of 
Mortyages, etc. Membership Canvassing in the 
spirit of highest Christian Ethics 
WESTMINSTER ASSOCIATES 


Mo-2-6. 
86 Edgemont Ra. Montclair, New Jersey 


Specialists 
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A book for those bereaved by 
the loss of a loved one 


Ye Shall Be Comforted 


The second volume in Westminster's new Series 


of Pastoral Aid Books 


By WILLIAM F. ROGERS. Solace for all who mourn, through 
the combined insights of psychology and religion. A valu- 
able book for the pastor in his ministrations, and for the 
layman who wishes to help himself find God's ever-present 


consolation. 


Just published, $1.50 





Another book in this helpful series: 


My Faith Leeks Up, by RUSSELL L. DICKS. Prayers and 
meditations for all who suffer from emotional tension. $1.50 


MDS , 


ays At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 
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OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 











who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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STAINED 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 
MURALS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 






GLASS 









—— Wanted 





+ SGUDIOSive. + 





Young Minister of Education for Youth Program 
adjacent to University of California. 
furnished with 4 


in church 


Manse, partially bedrooms, 


adjoins church. Send snapshot and references. 


ST. JOHN'S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Berkeley 4, California 














SITUATION WANTED 


YMCA executive, Presbyterian layman, soon 
eligible for retirement, altho not compulsory 
for another five years, interested in church, 
school, hospital, personnel, administrative, or 
related service. Correspondence invited—Box 
S, Presbyterian Life 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


© Select Moore Gowns for an in- 


spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years fo come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
pore! Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Pian. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,011. New York 18, N. ¥. 

















BOOKS 


T. S. Eliot, The Cocktail Party 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York, 192 pages, 
$3.00). A smash Broadway hit in the 
form of a poetic drama by the author of 
The Waste Land and winner of the Nobel 
prize a year or two ago. The play is good 
theater, with sparkling dialogue and de- 
lightful humor, but underneath are haunt- 
ing religious implications—the exact na- 
ture of which is being debated by the 
critics, though the idea of Atonement 
seems clearly implied. This book is now 
on the best seller list, despite the fact that 
Eliot has long been considered the ultra 
high-brow. 

Nels F. S. Ferré, Christianity and 
Society (Harper, New York, 280 pages, 
$3.75). Volume three of a series of books 
on “Reason and the Christian Faith” by 
one of the youngest and most stimulating 
religious thinkers in America. The long 
preliminary discusion of principles—cen- 
tered around the concept of love—is fol- 
lowed by a detailed treatment of war, 
property, and education. 

Monica Baldwin, I Leap Over the 
Wall (Rinehart, New York, 313 pages, 
$3.50). After twenty-eight years as a 
nun, Miss Baldwin became convinced that 
she was not temperamentally the type. 
Thanks to a papal dispensation she left 
her convent and set about adjusting her- 
self to a drastically altered world. She 
writes with deep appreciation of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and despite the fact 
that she did not make a go of convent 
life, she manages to explain its meaning 
with unusual clarity. 

Ann Perrott Rose, Room for One 
More (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 272 
pages, $2.75). A home-spun and heart- 
warming account of a family which al- 
ready has three children and decides to 
take in three more. By patience, faith, 





love, and a generous sense of humor, the 
problems are triumphantly solved. 








| T. S. Eliot 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





The ANCHOR and the HOLLY TREE 


By A. EMILIE WARREN 


“N™ I'VE DONE IT AGAIN.” Jeff was 
very unhappy. wearing his bright 
red life jacket in his father’s skiff out in 
the middle of the lake. This was going to 
be hard to explain. He had dropped the 
anchor over the side of the skiff to do 
some fishing. The anchor had dropped 
with a splash, and Jeff watched the cir- 
cles of water grow wider and wider until 
the lake was smooth again. The anchor 
was at the bottom—with no rope attached 
to it. It was gone for good. 

Jeff could see his father. small as a 
toy man, walking along the beach. Slowly 
Jeff picked up the oars, dipped them into 
the water, and turned the skiff back 
toward shore. He felt very sorry for him- 
self. No matter how careful he was, 
everything went wrong. 

And now, what would he tell Dad? 
Especially after yesterday when he had 
pretended to know nothing about Mother’s 
broken pitcher or about the oar he had 
split pushing the skiff off the beach, or 
about losing his sneakers. His face felt 
hot when he remembered what Dad had 
said. 

“Jeff. you’re old enough to be careful. 
And old enough to own up when you do 
something wrong.” 

Just this morning Mother had said that 
seven was too young for fishing alone in 
the middle of the lake. But Dad had said 


he would be all right. Jeff could swim, 
and he always wore his red life jacket. 
And it was only a small lake, really just 
a pond. Dad had said that Jeff was plenty 
old enough to go fishing alone—if he were 
careful. 

“Tf I tell Dad about the anchor he may 
not let me go fishing again.” Jeff shook 
his head in time with his rowing. 

“Hi.” Jeff turned his head and was sur- 
prised to see how close to shore he was. 
But he pretended not to hear his father’s 
voice. He was afraid that if he an- 
swered, the lump in his throat might 
choke him. 

“Any luck, Jeff?” Dad’s voice was 
louder this time and the bottom of the 
boat grated on the beach with a crunch. 

Jeff shook his head and swallowed hard. 
He very slowly and carefully lifted the 
oars out of their locks and stood up to lay 
them under the seat of the skiff. 

“Good boy, you remembered to ship 
the oars right.” 


ee 
Swre.” Jeff felt just a bit better. 
“Did you catch anything?” Dad asked 
as Jeff climbed over the side of the boat. 
“No,” Jeff answered. 
“Too bad. It looks like a good day. 
The fish should have been biting.” 
Jeff nodded. but he couldn’t say any- 
thing. He was much too unhappy. 
“Here let me pull the skiff up on the 
beach.” Dad stepped toward the boat. 


leaned over to reach the anchor rope 
And then he stopped. 

“Jeff, where’s the anchor?” 

“T don’t know.” Jeff felt his voice 
come out very small, and he wished the 
lake would come in and cover him with 
waves. “It just wasn’t there.” 

Dad straightened up, and the little mus- 
cles beside his jaw were jumping, the 
way they did when he was going to scold. 

“Jeff, remember the pitcher you broke?” 

“But, it just slipped,” said Jeff. 

Dad Went on as though he didn’t hear. 
“And the broken oar, and the sneakers?” 
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“You said you were going to be care- 
ful—and not make excuses.” 


T ue LUMP WAS TOO BIG now for Jeff to 
say anything. His throat ached, and his 
eyes stung. He wished harder than ever 
that he had been more careful—and that 
he dared tell Dad about the anchor. 

“You know, Jeff. it’s much worse to tell 
lies than to be careless. We all make mis- 
takes, but we don’t cover them up with 
lies.” 

The lump in Jeff's throat suddenly 
melted, and he was crying like a baby. 
He was almost yelling. “But you don’t 
have to lie. You just never do anything 
wrong.” 

Dad stood up suddenly. 
to the house,” he said. 

Jeff walked ahead and played with the 
strings of his life jacket. 

“Let me show you what I did today.” 
Dad sounded almost as though he wanted 
to laugh. But his jaw was still twitching. 
They walked past the kitchen door to the 
garage. There sat Dad’s shiny car with 
a big dent in the rear fender. 

“And that’s not all. Look at Mr. John- 
son’s holly tree.” 


“Come on up 


| OPENED HIS EYES WIDE and looked 
from his father to the car. And his eyes 
opened even wider when he saw the John- 
son’s big holly tree lying across the grass 
with its roots in the air. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Jeff. 

“T’ll have to tell Mother about the dent 
—and then tell Mr. Johnson about the 
tree. I'll have to dig up our holly tree 
and give it to him.” Dad wiped his face 
with a handkerchief. 

Jeff drew a big breath that came out 
with a whistle. “Gee, Dad. I’m glad 
I’m not you.” Then he stopped. “Dad, 
couldn’t it have been the milkman?” 

He wished he hadn’t said it. Dad's 
jaw twitched again. “No, Jeff, I did it. 
It wasn’t the milkman.” 

Jeff looked at his life jacket strings. 
“Dad, I guess we both have things to tell 
mother. I’d better tell her about the an- 
chor. I lost it.” 

Jeff felt his Dad’s arm around his 
shoulder. For no reason at all, they 
started to laugh. Jeff felt a lot better. 
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Mahmoud is sick, terribly sick with typhoid in an 
American missionary hospital in Lebanon. His eyes, 
big and wondering, stare pleadingly from a wan and 
fear-pinched face. His little under-nourished body is 
feverish and pain-wracked. Mahmoud asks you to do 
something for him. He is too small to understand that 
he is a victim of war's aftermath. 

Mahmoud is really lucky to be in a hospital. There 
are thousands of other boys and girls (and adults) who 
are desperately ill and need immediate medical atten- 
tion, but there is no room for them. “It makes your 
heart bleed,” says Nurse Younis, “to see the suffering 
and agony on the faces of these little tots who beg to be 
admitted to our hospital. We simply do not 
have the facilities and must turn them from 
our doors every day.” 


Our medical task overseas covers 16 coun- 
tries. These include: China, Africa, India, 


Syria-Lebanon. Korea, 


WE MUST NOT FAIL THE CHILDREN 


You can help bring medical attention and Christian 
care to these sick and homeless children. The Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
serving in the name and spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
needs money for hospitals, nurses’ homes, drugs and 
medical supplies. 

The year 1950 has been set aside for Medical 
Emphasis in order to bring up to date our hospital 
equipment and medical training. There is urgency. 
We must act now. TODAY, make a “plus gift” 
designated to the Medical Emphasis program 

abroad. TOMORROW, a life will be saved. 
Join us now and keep Christian institutions 
advancing. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


() I want to share in this great medical task of bring- 
ing needed hospital care and spiritual salvation 
through the Medical Emphasis Program. 

Enclosed is my check for $ 


() Please send me descriptive literature. 


Thailand, Philippines, 
Brazil, and others. It is 
a big job, an ALL- 
IMPORTANT JOB. The 
1950 goal for Medical 
Emphasis Year is 


$500,000. 


Name 





Address 











